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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


\HE Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under the laws 
the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary objective “the promotion scientific investigation 
the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the encouragement the wide 


application these principles practical problems.” 


Services 

With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational services 
members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field applied anthropology, 
up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 


research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with 
tions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services one con- 
sultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the Society undertake 
survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. arrangement this kind mv- 
tually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies the past have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department Agriculture, and the Bureau Indian Affairs, United States Department 


the Interior and the United States Department State. 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meeting well meetings held conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed encourage members and others working the field applied 
anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 


Organization. 


Publications 


quarterly journal, Human Organization, published the Society and devoted the presen- 
tation research results the several fields specialization the members. also provides summary 
evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practitioner, and continuing 


tion, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 
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Announcing 


THE BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI AWARD 


the interest encouraging workers the various fields applied anthropology report 


their findings, award has been established honor the late Bronislaw Malinowski, 
original member the Society for Applied Anthropology and, before his death, one its strong- 
est supporters. The donor the award wishes remain anonymous. 
The following prizes will awarded the authors the best papers submitted before 
October 1951: 
Class Prize: $100.00 
SECOND PRIZE: $50.00 


Class STUDENT PRIZE: $50.00 


The papers should represent the results actual field work and involve the presentation 


concrete cases showing: 
(1) study changes that have taken place specific interpersonal situation 
result technological, environmental, other changes; 


(2) situation which changes were introduced individual group order 
accomplish specific results. such case, the paper should explain the purpose 
the intended change, describe the existing situation, and then state what hap- 


pened consequence. 


RULES ENTRY 


(1) The competition open non-members well (5) During the period the competition, some 
members the Society. Entries should the papers may appear HUMAN ORGAN- 
marked “Class “Class B.” There are IZATION, but this will way indicate that 
special requirements for entry under “Class A.” such papers have priority the competition. 


entrant under “Class however, must 
(6) Papers should not exceed 12,000 words length. 
Footnotes and bibliographies should attached 
institution, and should state the name the 
separate sheets paper. All material should 
institution and the name instructor. 
typed and double-spaced. 


(2) Papers may submitted from October 1950 (7) Papers should addressed to: 
October 1951. The awards will an- 

THE EDITORS, 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 
THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED 


nounced November 15, 1951. 


(3) The editors HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


will act sole judges. ANTHROPOLOGY, 
(4) Only papers that have not been previously pub- 55TH STREET, 
lished will considered for the award. New YorK 19,N. 
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Underdeveloped Areas—Urban Rural Problem 


discussions the potential contributions applied an- 
thropology outside the United States and Western Europe, 
one often brought with start the implicit assump- 
tion that the basic problems facing the East, Africa, and much 
Central and South America, are rural and, sense, 
still the old-fashioned sense the word. Dr. 
Comhaire’s article, African Problems Today,” (on 
this issue) should act healthy corrective 
this notion, which could seriously restrict the development 
the kinds applied anthropological knowledge needed today. 


There question that major area concern must 
the village and rural economies the greater portion the 
world, particularly developing through such programs 
Point IV, more efficient methods getting food, attaining 
better health, and the like. But too often there tendency 
forget that the major sources stress all the so-called 
“underdeveloped” regions the world are associated with 
industrialization and urbanization. considerable extent, 
one can support the view that the villages are perhaps the 
most stable element the social fabric these countries, 
least insofar they have not been absorbed into the main 
stream technological change, either agriculture, mining, 
transportation, other source livelihood. The growth 
crops primarily for export can seriously increase the vulner- 
ability the villages; but the persistence the habitual re- 
lationships, all which are relatively equally affected 
fluctuations the price the crops raised, provide much 
stronger support against the cataclysmic currents 
Century technology than the case the groups already 
seriously disrupted having live new way life. 

Dr. Comhaire points out, the major disruptive forces 
are found the emotional maladjustments those people 
who have given their village life and are now essential 
members major industrial organizations Western origin 
and, ordinarily, Western control. matters little whether 
they are mining companies, railroads, plantations, govern- 
mental municipal services, the less common manufactur- 


ing enterprises; they are all predicated upon the necessity 
radical rearrangement the habitual relations the in- 
dividuals employed. 


The basic conflicts rulers and ruled, reinforced the 
derivative hostilities white, yellow black, have caused 
increasing reaction among the detribalized and urban 
workers form trade unions endeavor stabilize 
themselves some extent against the insecurity their lives. 
These unions, and the labor movement generally, represent 
amalgam tribal patterns behavior that still persist 
the urban context, distorted the strains imposed the 
particular technological system which they move. 
highly unstable mixture, accentuated the fact that the 
unions are still vulnerable governmental restrictions. More- 
over, except rare cases, the managements the enterprises 
concerned have never accepted the unions integral and 
uneliminative element their operations. Hence, the unions, 
often the case Western Europe, are not comparable 
American unions, where the primary emphasis the 
representative role the shop steward, grievance ma- 
chinery and other channels within the union-management 
structure which pressures coming down the line can 
altered reduced. the contrary, they are forced into the 
political arena, primarily, and alterations the stresses 
which the workers are subjected can only brought about 
political action the national level. Where management 
frequently the ruling power also, not hard see how 
develop democratic procedures which can 
bring about effective reintegration the peoples the 
urban cultures these areas. 


Given these problems, then, must emphasized that the 
applied anthropologist who hopes work any these 
areas must bring his work more than just knowledge 
the habitual patterns the people the tribal and village 
area. must also obtain specific knowledge the ways 
modern technological systems and the organizational struc- 
tures built upon them, both management and union, affect 
the relations individuals one another. With thorough 
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then able see clearly how Kikuyu Aymara Burmese 
Iranian patterns living can related the organiza 
tional structure determined the particular industrial tech 
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those potentialities change through greater 
being for the individual other word 


general charge that must take respon ibility for the 


This larger context reinforced the further prescrip- 
tion the responsibility takes for the inclusive 
system interrelationships within which sequential changes 
the actions persons may identified.” means that 
the specific instance the relations management and 
union, the interrelationships persons such that can 
observably demonstrate that together they make such 


inclusive system. change the relations down through 


the management structure the workers, who are also mem 


bers the union, will inevitably alter the relations within 
the union structure. Moreover, following this criterion 


sequential changes, can see, too, that the applied an- 
necessarily also concerned with those other 
syst relationships which are tangential this combined 


system which the family the individual worker per- 


most frequently affected. 


Explicitly, the applied anthropologist has define the full 


ype rea responsibility and recognize the fact 
the interdependence instituted systems. More than that, 
however, also agrees not undertake commission 
behalf any interest, segment section group 
without specific avowal, those whose behalf 
undertakes the task, his intention taking the whole into 


may 


aware that what 
ite difficulties for 


“to noint out the need for other measures, 


recommend can cre: individuals the sys 


sly included the group’s program, provide 


after such crises disturbances have occurred”. 


details the code any further 


perhaps these misgivings about ethics really derive from 


lack understanding the full significance the second 


inevitably determine the 


the specific means adopted 


code 


hence ends can 
never used justify means and full responsibility must 
taken for ethical and social implications both means and 


ends recommended 


that the means determine the ends funda 
view and 
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from scientific point 
trom an ethical one. If there is any observation which is wel 
the science human relations (and grounded 


the physiological characteristics the human animal) 


founded 


that once pattern behavior learned, very difficult 


change, particularly once well established use. 
Whether talk about conditioned response, learning theory, 
the old ethnological, know that once 
people start doing something—espionage, murder 
they may rationalize terms the noblest 
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ever—howeve! 
sentiments, they will continue. Not only will they continue, 
strong that 
that 


( 
temporarily loose. This why the production change 


but inertia 
like leeches, 


they will cling their practice 
major upset will even jar them 


difficult, and why the applied anthropologist knows that 
can never recommend something “just temporary 
Whatever begun sets the mold for what 
come next. the theoretical end not specifically included 
that mold, step step the design fixed and the pattern 


human acts will remain unchanged. 
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people certain changes introduced into its cus 
mary life administrative authority. report 
dramatic event. case material, however, together 
iW th other comparable instances, the record should serve to 
crease understanding the regularities governing human 
havior. 

Information used the present paper was secured mainly 
rough field research Great Whale River, Quebec, dur- 
summers 1949 and 1950.! Correspondence with 
officers and technical specialists also drawn 

brief, this what happened: 1949, administrative 


the Canadian Government issued order barring 
issuance flour and sugar Eskimo families 


The distribution 


Associate and Visiting Associate Professor An- 
Institute for Research Social Science, University 


Funds 


*Research 


for these trips were provided the Viking Fund, Inc. 
author takes this opportunity publicly acknowledge his sin 
appreciation that organization’s generosity. Gratitude also 


the Northwest Territories Administration for information 
nal Director Family Allowances, and Mr. Andrew Thom- 


Controller, Air Services, Meteorologica! Division, Department 
Transport, for his courtesy providing weather data for the 
years with which this paper concerned. addition, the man- 
gers and staff the Bay Company have always extended 
northern hospitality when other resources were avail- 
for the accommodation the writer and his family. Nothing 
article its conclusions should construed expressing 
with the policies any Government department 
Company. The writer’s interest this administrative episode 
broader interest applied anthropology and desire 
tend its usefulness situations human organization. 
This not the first instance flour being disallowed family 
One hundred miles south Great Whale River small 
colony Eskimo had flour barred them several years 
did the “coastal Indians” who trap out Fort George. 
the inland Indians that place were not affected these admin- 
orders. the summer 1948, the Attawapiskat Indians 
west coast James Bay were told that they could not claim 
‘amily allowances the form flour. 


Episode the Administration 


the Great Whale River Eskimo 


John Honigmann* 


nition was encouraged through this channel order help 


the natives increase their food supply. order was re- 


ceived with little comment either the Eskimo the white 
people the community, but each group interpreted the 
instructions somewhat differently. variety consequences 
appear have resulted from the order, including altered 
technological and diet patterns the Eskimo culture, altered 
segment the 


interpersonal relations within the Eskimo 


community, and between Eskimo and local whites. 
cult, however, isolate the flour-sugar order the crucial 


variable which all these changes depended. 


The Social Situation 
The Great Whale River Eskimo inhabit the southeastern 
corner Hudson Bay and number about 190 
winter, the Eskimo are distributed less than dozen coastal 
While 


tents several families, usually related, constitute settle- 


settlements scattered along 150 miles coastline. 


the isolation these units winter 


the 


ment, prevents 
settlements, Christmas 


when most the population gathers briefly Great Whale 


interaction between except 
River, site Hudson’s Bay Company store and Anglican 
mission. Early July sees another influx the trading post 
where the people remain for about two months. Great Whale 
River may described composite community. includes 
three subgroups: the Eskimo, approximately equal num- 
ber Indians whose winter spent inland, and four five 
white persons (the Company manager, his wife, the mission- 
ary and, sometimes, Federal radio operator concerned with 
meteorological duties). 

The administration the Eskimo the responsibility 
the Northwest Territories Administration, whose offices are 


For methodological reasons important make clear that 
except for figures secured from official sources, data apply to, 
were obtained from, interviews and observations people who 
trade Great Whale River. Another part the community trades 
outpost known Richmond Gulf, miles northeast the 
main settlement. Only one two the latter were spoken 
any length. 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police, which 
some 350 miles south 


Great Whale River. Relations between administrators and 
lati will used refer 


are not involved 

(a) visits from government 
and policemen), and (b) 
ntacts between administrators and the 
Despite the face-to-face contacts between 
Eskimo during the former’s midwinter and 


between N.W.T. officials and natives, 


immer patrols of the former, i la ge part 


available Government offic de- 


more less informal reports the Company 
mar made the occasion official visits. also mails 
formal reports Government agencies (concerning such 
matt allowance issues). Similarly, 
considerable nicat inating with the 
hes the natives through the manager. per 

managers are often 
shift the end has the largest 
umber face-to-fa ntact the native population 
any white man except the mission The trader’s role 
son’s Bay Compar furs and 
the sale good laced its far-flung 
services the disposal the the manager 
relief natives, distributes family allowances, and 
Prior 1948, the Great Whale River Eskimo had 
some time subsisted two main sources food. 
food (game and fish , Was acquired by more or less traditional 
techniques with the aid imported materials—guns, ammu- 
twine, metal harpoon points, and fish hooks. 
was also placed imported foods, es- 
sugar, tea and fats. secure imported foods 
and other materials from the store, the Eskimo depend 
hunting, trapping, manufacturing articles for sale whites, 
wage labor, family allowances and relief. Some brief com- 
ments should these categories and their 
rol th ct 
Hunting mainly for seal, the variety and 
which are limited the area. Sealskin provides the raw 


material for two important manufactures the natives, 
while the flesh important item the diet and also used 


(b) Trapping for fox, muskrat, weasel and mink im- 


portant source cash income, and the fox and muskrat 
meat readily eaten. During the winter, several trips are 


made the trading post where small amounts 
well 
tobacco, ammunition and clothing. the Indians, 
Eskimo earnings from trapping are small, averaging less 


fur are exchanged for imported staple foods, 


than $75.00 per active trapping family the winter 
1949-5( ). 
nual earnings decline about $60.00 per 


widowed families are included, the average an- 
family unit. How- 
ever, the winter 1949-50 was poor one 
for fox, and one during which muskrat trapping was legally 


] 


prohibited for reasons made clear below. 


( 


Only few products are manufactured for sal 
model kayaks sealskin, sealskin boots, and objects car 
from walrus ivory. Walrus are not killed Great 


River. The ivory comes from the Belcher Islands and 


received gifts. Manufacturing 
boots. By: 
production limited the raw materials, not 
sealskin and ivory. 1949-50, family earned about $35 


through handicraft. Fish, and ptarmigan are 


either purchased 
sued both men and women, the latter making 


times traded the Eskimo and bring small additi 
earned income. 
Wage labor restricted summer, when the 
hired local whites unload the annual cargo 
build and repair houses, perform household duties, and 
wood. Payment the rate $2.00 day, and the 
mated earnings thereby not exceed $25.00 annuall 
average family (including two families who live primar 
wage labor). 
based the number and 


(e) Family allowances are 


important single source food, clothing product 
equipment available the people. The value 
ances for the past three years (as derived from official 
indicated Table below. The family figures are 


TABLE 


Value Family Allowances Received 
Great Whale River 


1947-48 9,786.11 
1948-49 9,853.36 
1949-50 10,411.34 


Ordinarily, every family receives some relief 
course year, usually large new ike tenting, 
tent stove. Widows, incapacitated adults, and the 
receive dependable monthly flour, lard, 
sugar, salt and soap, addition special articles. 
all food, relief rations are shared within settlement, 
cially where there are cases hunger. The relief figures 

h of t 


families for 


the past four years are indicated 


figures are based average 

years. 
TABLE 

Value Relief Received Great Whale River Eskim 


Year Amount Family 
1946-47 $1,423.41 $33.96 
1947-48 3,679.99 
1948-49 1,650.40 39,30 
1949-50 3,796.95 90.40 


The term “Great Whale River Eskimo” this case 
number families who trade outpost the Company loca 
Richmond Gulf. 


See footnote 
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TABLE III 


Average Annual Family Income, 
Great Whale River 1949-50° 


Amount por Percent of 


Fa mily 


60.00 


Eskimo 


Source 


Handicraft 35.00 7.6 
labor 25.00 5.5 
Family allowances 247.89 54.1 
Relief 90.40 19.7 

$458.29 100.0 


general, the Great Whale River Eskimo live close sub- 


sistence the year around. The average annual 


58.29 (see Table III). Periods 


monetary income about 


and for example, when 


lausted 


ot hunger occur i summer 


elief family allowance rations have been and 


when weather other circumstances interfere with succe 
Government prepared 


+} 
ti 


hunting. Technically, the 


assist any family avoid starvation and the Company mana- 

hese circumstances. 
hcoming and, 


ger authorized issue extra relief 
That such relief not always fort therefore, 
riods of | 


factors which brief 


attention may paid: 


hunger ensue, explica 


interfere with hunting, 
ks of food. The 


Storms during winter may 


that people quickly exhaust their small stoc 


same bad weather prevents travel the post for relief, hence, 
the manager oblivious the hunger being experienced. 

ii) winter, the manager reluctant respond 
shortage. Such relu i 


bd 
plexly determined and not generally decision reach. 


ppeals hunger food 


an 


following points are significant for understanding 


the manager’s attitude: 


His reluctance may partly related desire 


maintain the good opinion administrators and 


supervisors.’ Stories men who have been gen- 
erous with Government money are circulated this part 
the Canadian North with thinly disguised disapproval. Such 
anecdotes serve reduce wide variations issuing assistance. 
(b) The manager does not believe all the hardship tales 
hears. His defence lies recalling instances natives 
who visit the post, plead starvation, and then use fur earn- 
ings buy large amounts likely, 


though not proven, that the Eskimo does not hesitate mis 


tobacco and tea. 


represent situation white man when hopes obtain 
Obviously, does not attach 
this form falsehood the white man does. 


assistance. the same guilt 


(c) The manager may acknowledge the fact hardship, 


but ascribes the condition desultory hunting when there 


All figures except family allowances and relief are approximate 
estimates based interviews with sample families. 

Apart from relief, there are only three means for manager 
supply assistance: Personal charity, use unclaimed family allow- 
ance credits (if any), and Most Eskimo trappers receive 
small amount goods debt when they depart from the post 
autumn. This must repaid with fur. The issue credit seri- 


ously limited the scarcity fur along the coast well the 
low value attached many such furs, particularly fox and squirrel. 


His reluctance then based 
hunting will still 


was still food 
the reasoning that 


the camp. 


issues more food, 


further decline. 


(d) feels that hunting time being wasted trips 


the post during fair winter weather. restricting assistance, 


hopes reduce the frequency such journeys. 


(e) The manager knows from experience that despite 


from this cause are unknown, 


pleas starvation, deaths 


the past decade at least. This helps | him to discount the appeals 
related 


(f) summer, the sufficient 


and fish the trading post area support 


hunger 
game large 
sedentary population. This environmental condition promotes 


the rapid consumption relief and other rations. 


summer, the manager also reluctant respond 
help, many his reasons those 


More specifi A 


can the dispersal the 


hopes that with- 
sistance, 
fears that ready relief will cause intensified 


inviting continued residence the post, wit 


country food resources. 


‘ssionary 
o tne missionary Who 


fashion the manager. His resis- 


Appeals for help are also addressed 
responds much the same 
tance to calls for aid, 
has 

Vhile may occas 
} 


however, further related the fact 
only his own annual supply food draw upon 


ionally sell 


threatens impoverish him. His 


few staples, reluctant 
encourage begging that 


when faced with calls for assistance is, ing, 


conflict 
more acute than that the Company manager. The Eskimo 


religious 


language. They insist their 


are Chri ized and are able 


books transl: 


right assistance quoting the Bible, and express real 


issumed mystification the un-Christian behavior the 
white 

Many appeals for help are predicated upon the 
premise Eskimo culture that when there need the re- 


shared down the last 
allow- 


and trapping will | pe s hared Ww itl 


morsel. All food, 


ances, relief, hunting 


whether through family 


other families when there are shortages. The entire community 


thereby reduced equally low level subsistence. From 
dministration, the important facts are that 
not last half 


designed for 


the standpoint 
custom sharing, relief rations 


family 


under 
allowances, 
The white people 


the intended period and 
children, circulate throughout the group. 

Great Whale River openly disapprove widescale shar 
each family 


ing and would prefer see adopt more in- 


dividualistic attitude toward its own resources. There are 
signs that their encouragement will meet increasing re- 
sponse coming generations. 

Table shows how the Eskimo spent his earned 
during the winter 1949-50. The material has been com- 
piled from sales slips the sample 


excludes widows. must cautioned that considerable sugar 


saved men and, hence, 


was purchased trom the missionary when the C ompany suppti\ 


obvious that one deals here with very difficult system 


conflicting values promoted culture contact. The anthropologist 
was not insulated against the conflict 


His interpretation above has 
drawn freely upon his own experience well upon the communi 
cations received from white members the community. 
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TABLE 


How the Eskimo Spent His Earned Dollar 
the Company Store (1949-50) 


Item Proportion 

Tea 
Tobacco and papers 
Ammunitior 
Clothing, dry goods, thread 
Baking powder 
Miscellaneous and unspecified 

1.00 


Also, 
from the 
From the foregoing, the 


winter flour and 


secured 


the 
were mission which 


reader will 


portion food, clothing and equip 
ment secured family allowances and relief. Food issued 


through the latter channels restricted variety, tobacco 


never tea only relief, which may account for 


the large proportion earned income spent the last two 


The Change 


August 14, 1949, patrol group, including official 


erritories Administration, policeman, 


from outside 


the 


Company manager 


the community, visited Great 


conclusion their routine duties and 


intention, the 
addressed 


assembly men. The policeman 


the Govern 
tating that 


flour issued 
intended for children. 


al ~ 
family allowances was under- 


stand,” continued, “that you are not hunting much 
you used because you are getting flour. are going 
cut off flour and sugar from family allowances and give 

munition its place Then you can hunt enough get 
your own flour. you take stuff family allow- 


ances that will good for children. All the milk you want, 
ammunition with which you can provide 


meat.” 


anager that 
that no- 


explained the Company 


who became “hard would receive flour, 


body would allowed starve. was warned, however, 


coal oil (kerosene), clocks, coffee, 
for which purchased article was 
sales slips. 


Inclu des hes, handles, 
tools, well few sums 


clearly specified the 
10. Actually 
of 1949 
ances 
which 


this was not wholly novel innovation. the spring 


families were permitted take some their family allow- 
the form ammunition, apparently following winter 
hunting 


suffered from lack ammunition. 
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not repeat this information the people but use his 
discretion the issuance flour 

the fall 1949, the writer wrote the Northwest 
Territories asking the administration for clarification the 
flour order. portion the letter received reply quoted 
follows:!2 “Ordinarily, flour may still issued under 
Family but may discontinued the dis- 
cretion the local district registrar felt that through 
its issue the fundamental purpose the Family Allowance 
Family Allowance aimed 
Eskimo children—not sup- 


Allowances, 


legislation being defeated. 
improving conditions for the 
necessity among the 
Great Whale River was 
natives had been using their Family Allow- 


plying basic needs. Bannock! 


mo, you know, but around 
that the 
ince credits obtain it, not for the improvement child 
welfare but for (the) basic subsistence the whole group, 
should have been procured through the income 
from relief. Further, 
amily Allowances 
natives return too often from their 
Accordingly, the Family 
djusted Great Whale River, 
children will 
items equipment 


found 


whereas 
the natives or, failing this, 


regular issue flour and sugar 
encol ng the 
the post issues under 
been rea 
and clothing for the 
sufficiently 


may purchased, such rifles, nets, whaleboats, the 


allowed, 


lowance have 
nutritious foods 
and when credits are large, 


under cooperative arrangement.’ 


credits can accumulate 


use all the allowance 


may pointed out that 


family only does not regularly 
which entitled. appears that large credits have 
accumulated since family allowances were instituted 1946. 
The flour 

At this point, it 
anthropology knows 


life. 


sugar order may lead such accumulation. 


might summarize what 


about the role cereal grains social 


The available data evidence regularity that allows for pre- 


diction. can said that the addition depend- 


hunt- 


able supply cereal grains the diet subsistence 


sedentary life, 


ing and inland population will followed 


increasing tenden tovether with diminu 
tion the time 
Obviously, the 


portionate to the supply 


and energy devoted hunting and fishing 


importance retained hunting will pro 


cereal grains that can cultivated 


11. the same 
reject 
about two years that these 
and the future would contribute the 
munity. The consensus opinion seemed favor the plan. 


Eskimo were offered opportunity 
plan that would close muskrat trapping 
animals might replenish themsleves 
prosperity of the com 


meeting, the 
to accept OF 


12. The name withheld although his permission re- 
leasing the letter has been granted. 


lard, baking powder, 
baking powder was 
Eskima allowances 
without leavening 


13. frying-pan bread consisting flour, 
and sugar, fried deep fat. When, 1948, 
from the list foods available 


continued making bannock but often 


removed 
people 
agent. 


Ocean fishing groups capable producing large surpluses 
food are not likely affected the same way. For one reason, 
they are already largely sedentary and for another, they may con- 
tinue producing surpluses fish trade for grain. Cf., Eliot 
Chapple and Carleton Coon, Principles Anthropology, Henry 
Holt, New York, 1942, 161; Gordon Hewes, “The Rubric 
‘Fishing and American Anthropologist, Vol. 50, No. 
1948; Melville Jacobs and Bernhard Stern, Outline Anthropol- 
Barnes and Noble, New York, 1947, pp. 127-129, 135. 
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otherwise commanded for These are not profound 
observations; common sense would seem indicate such 
prediction. Nevertheless, may documented with the avail- 
able evidence. essentially this pattern that Gordon 
Childe has described vividly for the Near East his social 
relational approach Clearly the evidence re- 
veals decline patterns mobility, the appearance 
sedentary population aggregates, and appropriate changes 
the forms social relations, following the introduction 
cereal agriculture that corner the world. 


That similar dynamic arises when grain not cultivated 
but introduced via trade, exchange for surplus, indi- 
cated studying the East Greenland Eskimo. these cases, 
however, sedentary life may not develop intensively, be- 
cause some mobility demanded the techniques through 
which the trade surplus produced. appears, however, that 
under such conditions, hunters take eager advantage the 
opportunity escape the rigorous and undependable tech- 
niques food gathering. This tendency the East Green- 
landers made clear Table 


the period following colonization the eastern coast 
1898), the production country food declines and the 
consumption imported staples (of which only few are 
shown the table) increases. part, the decline seal 
consumption (as well other animals not listed) re- 
lated the increased exploitation promoted new types 
weapons and other inducements afforded culture con- 
tact. These, together with increasing population, have be- 
gun decimate the animal population. Such factors enlarge 
but not deny the present hypothesis. They are further re- 
lated the reliance imported staples that has developed 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic areas and the increasing readi- 


TABLE 
Average Annual Production Country Food Relation 


Consumption Imported Foods, Eastern Greenland! 


Popu- Capita Capita Capita Capita 
1900-1910 476 735 368 
1910-1920 613 485 269 
1921-1930 706 430 217 


15. also apparent that root crops like yams, taro, Cassava, etc., 
may exert similar dynamic effect. 


16. See for example Gordon Childe, What Happened His- 
tory, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1942. Also Julian 
Steward, Trial Formulation the Development Early Civili- 
zations,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 51, No. 1949. 


Figures adapted from data Ejnar Mikkelsen and 
Sveistrup, The East Greenlanders Possibilities Existence, Their 
Production and Consumption. Meddelelser Bd. 134, 
No. 1944. 


18. Includes rye and wheat flour well sea biscuits. 


ness surrender habits food gathering when oppor 
tunity presents itself. 


The letter from N.W.A. official quoted the fore- 
going mentions the increasing visits the post reason for 
discontinuing flour. this connection, interesting 
read what Mikkelsen and Sveistrup have report about 
development Eastern Greenland: “The 
Angmagssaliks have now great difficulty getting along 
without cereals, sugar and other ordinary groceries the 
lack tobacco even the fear having without 
tobacco, has several cases caused them interrupt stay 
the outer districts with their rich hunting possibilities, 
order return the store the settlement and the essen- 
tially poorer Loans natives and strict orders 
quit the trading post have both been tried Eastern Green- 
land reduce the sedentary tendencies, but apparently with- 
out universal hunters soon learnt that 
long there were any provisions the warehouse the 
settlement, they need not fear death starvation and 
hardly the inconvenience particularly severe famine 
season after the establishment the settlement 
likely that they were not quite diligent and energetic 
their hunting, they had been before that 

The present writer encountered the same complaints about 
traders 
and missionaries the west coast James Bay, Ontario, 
where abundance flour available relief and family 


posting. For example, similar remarks were made 


allowances also promoted probable decline country food 

production, well sedentary tendencies the part the 


Responses the Change 


‘The consequences the order can considered 
under the heading the immediate reactions recorded the 
field after the announcement the order, and the longer 
range effect which became evident during the second season 
field work. 


(a) Immediate Reactions 


Before the policeman had finished his announcement, one 
the more dominant Eskimo men interrupted make 
suggestion through the interpreter. offered buy ammu- 
nition rather than receive family allowances, but pre- 
ferred receive his flour through the latter channel before. 
The patrol officer replied that would have the 
thing turned Since this was the initial comment, its 
significance was not immediately apparent the anthro- 
pologist. turned out, the remark summed the reac- 
tion the native group. They did not see ammunition 
satisfactory substitute for flour, probably because bag 
flour tent meant relative security, while box ammu 
nition promised considerably more uncertainty for 


cit., pp. 68-73. 

20. cit., pp. 154-155. 

Unpublished report possession the Superintendent Indian 


Health (Department National Health and Welfare) and Indiar 
Affairs Branch (Department Mines and Resources). 
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Precisely this nty motivated all previous move- 
ments toward cereal grains the expense food gatheri 


few hours after the departure the 


tive party, informant reported provisional 
had conceived circumvent the flour-sugar order. 
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Contir ttit toward the order revealed 
little new material. Just the Eskimo listened the order 
vith hard word protest, they were prepared for its 

witho reat overt discomfort. One gener- 
Eskimo character thereby received some 
allz concerning Eskimo character thereby received som«¢ 
confirmation, namely, that the Eskimo accept their fate with 
little distress and without protest. But there was indica- 
that below the placi the people, 

ntras emotional cur the anthro- 

ologist n 

ted that flou 

| 
( tl received woen 

the hould see how 
winte 

peners wiite in tie community greeted the four- 


order with relatively positive sentiments. The Eskimo 
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nal reactions prior departing from the settlement 


third week August. 


(b) Longer-range Reactions 


revisiting Great Whale River late June, 1950, 
the Comp manager attitude was discovered have un- 
ge. Despite the fact that had not 


been fox year,” felt the flour-sugar order had been 


y 


stimulating the natives greater effort. 
the fat faces the returning population, many 
vere, indeed, plumper than memory recalled them 


previous summer. manager admitted that 


had not been entirely successful discouraging 


visits the post whenever man had few skins model 
sell. These visits occurred some the finest 
days the very cold winter. was also learned that his 


patrol dog-team, the policeman had authorized 
emergency relief for two Eskimo families living south 


1 
| 


been prevented from 


Howey CE, a 
the 
cil 


continuing his customary patrol many coastal settle 

ments north the river and had departed from the trading 

general, the population had been good 


health during the winter; the outbreak spring, 1949, 


investigation, using Eskimo informants, indicated 
may have contributed three kinds sec- 


the customary life the community. These 


will discussed under the headings: (1) (in- 


cluding diet) changes, (2) Changes relations within the 
Eskimo-white relations. 


Eskimo group, and (3) Changes 
men who were interviewed characterized 


general, 


1 
le post winter as worse than the previous one as tar as 
availability of food was concerned. 


and diet changes. cautions must 


connection with Table VI, showing the difference 


food production and purchase the winters 1948-9 
1949-50. The list does not represent the foods con- 


the Eskimo. Thus, several species bird have not 
been included because early 1949 the anthropologist was 
unaware their use. Hence, for several food items only data 
for the second 


winter are available, and these are useless for 


1948-9, largely because the ordinary translation the word 


the consumption sculpins, many 
hundred which are eaten family during the winter. 
for great accuracy can made 
for these figures. Based samples about persons each 

d 


place, no claim 


they are the extent that the memory 
the informants can trusted. Only few family- 


heads kept written records their catches both years. The 
figures for harbor and bearded seal and mink are apt 
most accurate; those for geese, ptarmigan and gulls, the 
least. Unfortunately, the same apology must made for the 
store products. the absence official information from the 
Company, reliance had placed interviews. The Es- 
kimo’s habit sharing makes any figures individual family 
food production purchase useless, except for the statistical 
purpose comparing performance comparable units 
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TABLE 


| 
Winter Production and Purchases Selected Foods, 


Great Whale River? 


Number Killed Received 


per Family Store per Family 
Products 1948-49 1949-50 Products 1948-49 1949-50 
tarmigai 141.5 302.2 White flour 533.5 180.7 
w and blue Rolled oats25 76.7 87.1 
are 43.6 47.9 Sugar 49.1 19.5 
Fats 20.1 8.0 
25.6 48.3 Tea 15.1 15.2 
ada goose 14.5 14.7 Fruit, dry 9.6 6.3 
23.2 Baking powder 8.5 5.6 
arded seal 2.1 Salt 
Mink Coffee 2.6 1.0 
Jam 1.5 2.4 
Beans, dry 1.0 3.3 
Syrup and 
molasses 0.5 2.5 


two periods. Family consumption less than these figures 
ecause hunters distribute their food widely the settlement. 
Table reveals that flour consumption fell about one- 
third following the flour-sugar order. Consumption fell from 
four pounds per capita per Sugar de- 
lined about percent, fats about percent. Significant 
nereases are indicated for store products, such rolled oats, 
beans, jam and syrup-molasses preparations. The last 
two items are sugar substitutes whose consumption may have 
een due the fact that spring the store ran short 
and none could secured until midsummer. 


vhich had been urged upon the people nutritional chil- 


food, appears have declined importance. 
Significant increases are indicated the production 
products: ptarmigan, harbor common seal, gulls 


larger than the seagulls common around the eastern United 
States), rabbits, squirrel and fox. addition, there was 
stepping-up weasel trapping, although weasel 

lo kT . . 

not eaten. The increase ptarmigan, about per- 
ent, probably most clearly traceable the abundant avail- 

ability ammunition. Two extra factors must also kept 

The period from October through May indicated. 

The supply rolled oats became exhausted the Richmond 
outpost the Company. The sample from which the figure 
this table was obtained includes only people trading Great Whale 
River. Hence the consumption rolled oats may somewhat lower 

the amount here given. 


The figure pounds per capita compares the consumption 
11.6 pounds wheat and rye flour per month Americans 
and the disappearance 13.6 pounds white flour per 
apita per month Canada (1947-48). The Attawapiskat Cree 
Indians purchased average pounds flour monthly the 
months starting November 1946 the Ruperts House Indians, 
16% pounds. The latter two figures are from Vivian, al., 
The Nutrition and Health the James Bay Indians.” Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, Vol. 59, 1948, pp. 505-518. Between 
1931 and 1939 the Angmagssalik Eskimo consumed 4.2 pounds 
monthly per capita. 


mind when interpreting the gain food production: (1) 
the spring 1949, outbreak interfered with the 
hunting and trapping the Eskimo. similar vicissitude 
appears have occurred 1949-50. (2) The annual catch 
land fur-bearers directly related the wellknown cycli- 
cal fluctuation the supply these animals. The fox cycle 
was apparently the upswing 1949-50 (when the value 
the fur took swift dip), and the same may true 
rabbits (on which foxes prey), and squirrels. 

Since hunting opportunities are limited storms and other 
natural phenomena, Table VII presents evidence that cyclonic 
storms (defined sea-level pressure below 1,000 mb.) 
were more frequent 1949-50 than the previous year. 
There were also more days with measurable precipitation 
1949-50, when travel was often impeded and avoided. Despite 
the more unfavorable weather, will noted that food- 
hunting was more successful during the second period. In- 
formants reported that number settlements, bad 
weather during the winter 1949-50 several times reduced 
the food supply the point where for two days there was 
“nothing” eat. Similar periods had been reported for the 
winter 1948-9. 1949-50, however, three four dogs were 
killed and reluctantly eaten hungry people, something that 
had not happened this area for few years. not 
assumed that had flour been available family allowances 
the supply would have carried these settlements through 


TABLE VII 
Weather Conditions, Great Whale River, 
Winters 1948-49 and 1949-50 


1948-49 1949-50 

| 
SS 
Oct 2 0.39 3.3 13 a 2.48 10.7 26 
Nov 0.95 16.8 0.01 6.8 
Dec 2 0.25 19.1 17 3 0.28 14.6 21 
Jan. 0.00 12.3 0.00 13.0 
Mar.26 0.00 6.6 0.00 6.7 
Apr. 0.00 2.1 0.03 6.2 
May 0.33 1.1 0.96 8.3 
ToTALs 14 1.92 67.5 95 21 3.76 68.6 122 


25. Sea level pressure below 1000 millibars (29.53 inches 
750 mm.) taken criterion cyclonic storm. These storms 
are defined barometric depressions usually accompanied 
cloudiness, precipitation, and characterized moderate winds mov- 
ing counter clockwise direction around the center low pres- 
sure. Cf., Thomas Blair, Weather Elements, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1948, pp. 163-169. Geographers say that the Hudson-James 
Bay area visited average cyclonic storms annually. 
26. The 1949-50 records for these months were unavailable for 
Great Whale River. Data for Port Harrison, 300 miles north, have 
been substituted. 
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periods bad weather and, consequently, that dogs would 
not have been eaten. Neither the Company manager nor the 
missionary knew that these animals had been slaughtered for 
food until they were told the anthropologist. 
cance this lack information will apparent when al- 

skimo and whites are discussed. The 
local white population also was unaware that several set- 
boiled and roasted when other food 
1949-50 winter. 

This same period saw increase handicraft manufacture 
for trade. Model kayaks increased from 0.7 
sample family 2.6 average sale value $5.00 each, 
income $13.00 per family. While this 
provided cash, allowing for the purchase flour and other 
commodities, the cannot related directly the 
flour-sugar order. 1948-9, the Company manager refused 
take kayaks, complaining that lacked any outlet for 
hem. the winter 1949-50, request for the models was 
received from Company store located the resort district 
central Ontario and production responded this oppor- 
tunity. Women also made more boots 1949-50 (20.4 pairs 


compared the figure 14.5 
indicate 


The signifi- 
tered relations between 


tlements sealskin was 
was unobtainable during the 


sealskin 
production 


increase 


pairs per 
that 
available for 
family 1949-50. 
(1) higher 
and (2) desire for cash 


previous year’s 
Although this 
there are 


family would more 


sample 


boots were sold, sales figure 


1948-49; 
The increas 


9.5 pairs were sold per sample 
boot production can related 
production seal (see Table 
income. 

Even adequate data consumption were available, the 
not hope comment whether the flour-sugar 
affected the nutrition the people. fat 
Eskimo who returned the spring suggests that 
acute rather than 


daily-kill 


writer could 
order adversely 
faces of the 
during the winter was 

hypothesis supported the 


1 
shortage 


chronic, records 


maintained two informants. 


Eskimo social relations. The technological 


changes described the foregoing did not take place without 


concomitant changes the relations the Eskimo each 


other. Since the anthropologist was not the area during 
the winter, these relational changes were not directly ob- 
served him. However, some the consequences the 


social life may reconstructed the basis 


habitual 


sphere 


knowledge the systems interaction 


the group. 


general 
with 

The intensified hunting game during the winter 
1949-50, which was partly related the flour-sugar order, 
necessitated the longer separation men from their families. 
The rise boot production reflects the greater preoccupation 
with handicraft the part the women. another level 
analysis, the feeling male responsibility for family wel- 
fare was affected when the dependable flour supply 
blocked without other, equally accessible means for 
this substitute staple becoming available. Sharper anxiety 


for children’s welfare was shown 


became 
securing 


parents when food dis- 
appeared from the tents and game was not brought in. this 
setting hunger and anxiety, the decision eat dogs and 
sealskin was made. Reports informants suggest that 
was with great reluctance that man saw his wife and chil- 
this meat 


dren consume 


There some evidence that the situation that 


winter promoted feelings frustration well 
tion. One indication the former emotion appeared 
informant who suffered serious illness this period, 
therefore, may have experienced double threat. This 
accused another family the settlement having been nig. 
gardly with food and sharing with others the settlemen: 
only when there was clear abundance. also compared 
Great Whale River unfavorably with the Belcher Island 
(from whence had migrated), where people were mor 
generous. possibilities suggest themselves: (1) The 
tern sharing undergoing modification response direct| 
pressure by, and the example of, whites; (2) the food 
during 1949-50 stimulated feelings hostility within son 
settlements. 

Other manifestations intra-settlement hostility are als 
available, but for each case additional and more specific 
termining factors are The role the 
order these expressions not dismissed, but its precise 


portance impossible gauge. 


One the effects 
the flour-sugar order expected administrators and 
the Company manager was reduced frequency winter 
contacts between the Without citing 
quantitative evidence, was reported the spring 
that the natives had made somewhat fewer trips the post 
the With the coming spring, travel 
increased. the other hand, the manager and the 
felt that there had been too much travel the post order 
sell manufactures and skin, and buy tea, tobaccco and 


Changes Eskimo-white relations. 


trader and his clients. 


previous winter. 


food. From these reports, may concluded that the 
quency winter visits the post did not decline point 
felt desirable the whites Great Whale River. 


Native informants made clear that they could not obtair 
food during their visits the trading post. the 
first place, they lacked the means buy all they desired. The 
were also unable receive welfare assistance. This led then 
accuse the manager having refused help, even when they 
told him that they were starving their homes along the 
Although the reasons why the manager could not meet 
all demands given, the key factors may 
marized briefly: The fur supply did not permit extensive 
debt, there was prospect that such debt could 
paid without promoting dependency anew; (2) govern- 
ment order, flour and sugar could not made available; 
the manager was not accustomed, and partly unable re- 


coast. 


spond readily all appeals for relief based claimed starva- 

tion; (4) the policeman’s tour Eskimo camps mid-winter 

was interrupted before could visit the area between Great 

Whale River and Richmond Gulf. Had discovered signs 

hardship there, might have authorized relief, 

would then have been issued readily the manager. 


Ww hich 


Statements informants indicate that relations 
the people and the manager were worse during the 


1949-50, partly result the flour-sugar order. 


27. One case involved dispute over marital residence, which 


normally bilocal. The new husband found himself uncomfortable 
and “hungry” his wife’s parents’ camp. She and her sister-in-law 
quarreled when the couple tried live the husband’s settlement 
the spring the pregnant wife ran away her father’s camp. 
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typical expression resentment against the manager con- 
tained the following comment woman: “All the 
Huskies (Eskimo) don’t like the boss. All the time the 
winter they were hungry. They had neither money nor fur. 
When they went the store they returned with nothing. 
Sometimes one month went without Another 
formant recalled with favor previous manager who always 
provided employment for the people when they were hungry, 
advanced credit winter done the 
following summer. 
hostility had been directed 
during the summer 1949, due the 
provide sufficient summer labor 
natives’ 


in- 


against work 
should made clear that expressions 
against the current manager 
fact that did not 
opportunities satisfy the 
While the Eskimo resented being sent back their winter 
camps without food, the Company manager pointed out that 
certain instances, families 
few times had 
fused sell tobacco, saying that the buyer’s group was 
hungry, “what could they his 
wife also showed signs finding his several roles (unofficial 


representatives 


used their fur income buy tobacco. 
with tobacco? and 

Government agent, trader and white man prestige whom 
The Com 
pany, was pointed out, could not held responsible for 
the natives. That responsibility was the will 


people turned for advice and help) conflicting. 


led that the manager was unaware that some the 
and that their claims 


reca 
natives had eaten dog and sealskin, 
hunger were made with this fact their minds. However dis- 


turbed this experience had left the natives, they did not com- 


municate the facts the Throughout the winter, the 
manager’s wife was always ready administer medicine and 


first aid natives who were ill injured, and frequent radio 
contacts were maintained with the physician Moose Fac- 
tory learn what treatments were required for particular 
symptoms, 


Conclusions 


this section, discussion will touch 
implications the flour-sugar 
courage greater reliance country food. Second, attempt 


first the ecological 
order, which aimed en- 


will made consider the episode described the foregoing 
from the standpoint its significance for the administration 
dependent peoples. 

may asked what degree the environment the 
Great Whale River Eskimo capable supporting the local 
Any final answer the problem will have 


this 


population. 
come from field investig 


gation. point few considera- 
tions may 

(a) Over the past years, the permanent population 
the coastal stretch north and south Great Whale 
has increased without any growth the supply country 
1910, 


28. mid- July 


River 


food. according Robert Flaherty, the area con- 


1950, the Eskimo men began employed 
the construction new dwelling for the Company manager. The 
work was expected last until early October and was 
reason for the people delay their departure from the 
also provided dependable source flour, sugar, lard, tea, and 
tobacco long the work lasted. 

29. may significant that the summer 1950 the policeman 
his summer patrol “substantially” increased the rations 
families who were already receiving relief. 


“ 


tained 150 Eskimo, you know the fight they have for 
the end the summer 1950, despite death 
rate that had exceeded the birth rate the five year period 
1944-1948, the population stood 200.3! Obviously, the 
increase was promoted migration from the north and west. 
With annual increase medical facilities, increase 
population through natural means may now expected. 
(b) comparison past and present conditions the 
area indicates that larger population will not find abundant 


local food resources. Somewhat more than years ago, 
Great Whale River supported caribou; today, not one 
taken the local population. the same period, Great 


Whale River housed whaling station and large numbers 
white whale were netted every summer. Today, less than 
white whale are killed season although more could prob- 
ably taken effort were intensified and more suitable 
equipment were available. Some animals, such walrus, are 


never seen, and others, such polar bear and large bearded 
seal, rarely. Harbor seal, staple Eskimo life the Eastern 
Arctic, may decreasing year, perhaps 


2,000 are killed the families comprise the total 

the Great Whale River Eskimo are provided with motor- 
ized craft and more efficient weapons, likely that in- 
crease country food vill result, particularly 
walrus which can secured close the Belcher Islands. 
not clear, however, what extent the coastal and marine en- 
vironments can support intensified exploitation growing 
population. 

What has this episode the administration the Great 
Whale River Eskimo contribute the practice adminis- 
tering dependent groups? 

(a) 
mented principle, 
tice, that rational procedures are often reinterpreted emo- 


The example once more reveals the now well-docu- 


readily overlooked the zeal prac- 
tional terms conformity group’s felt needs. Rationally, 
the country food 
production, that family allowances would more directly 
benefit children. the whites Great Whale River, the 
order may have signalled relief from the regular appeals 
for but doubtful the rational argu- 
ment touched the all. Its premises were foreign 
their thinking; for example, the inherent distinction between 
adult’s food and children’s food. 


flour-sugar order was meant increase 


assistance of natives 


(b) The case points the necessity for the smooth flow 
information between the administrative group 
subject population. likely that, whether necessary not, 


30. Robert Flaherty, Eskimo Friends, Doubleday Page, Garden 
City, 1924, 

31. this period the average annual birth rate was 44/1000; the 
death rate 61/1000. Only 1944 and 1948 did births exceed deaths. 
1947 the rates were equal. 

32. review the Company’s records showing the sale and 
port sealskin boots would help verify this statement. 

33. This figure (10 
production kinds seal Angmagssalik, 
where about nine seal were killed per capita around 


per capita) compares the average annual 
Eastern Greenland, 
1935. But 


1900, the figure was about 12. These figures include more large seal 
(e.g., bearded seal) than are taken Great Whale River. ad- 
dition the East kill considerable but declining 


number polar bear annually. One these animals 
considerable store meat and fat. Mikkelsen and Sveistrup, 
pp. 88, 93. 
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the flour-sugar order was based upon partial understanding 
the Great Whale situation. There was consideration 
how the behavior the natives response flour, cor- 
respond the behavior other groups similar conditions. 
Social evolution may now follow inflexible, instinctive 
processes, but does appear conform certain broad regu- 
larities that reflect basic drives human biology and motiva- 
tion. Changes may more successful when they adapt them- 
selves such regularities, rather than when they conflict with 
them. 

The administrative officials followed tendency common 
quences can predicted. Faced with the difficulty obtain- 
ing intimate knowledge non-English speaking population 


brief time they sought information from people their 
own culture who had lived the community long time.” 
The notion that anyone who has lived with people, auto- 
matically understands their way life, dies hard. But the 
whites Great Whale River did possess least partial 
knowledge about the conditions native life. There also 
evidence that the local whites rejected and discounted com- 
munications from natives, perhaps avoid the conflict 
guilt that these communications promoted. would 
that human administration demands the fullest and clearest 
flow information. the same time, requires control 
prejudiced and stereotyped thinking and observation. con- 
tribution towards such knowledge can provided ob- 
servers trained the techniques social science. 
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Some African Problems Today 


Jean Comhaire* 


Africa today stands the last stronghold colonial 
activities. continent fast developing—as are all parts 
the world these days growth and change—but its 
development has unique features. The most characteristic 
all that its progress conditioned pressure from the 
outside, rather than the local urge for expansion. Ever since 
the partition Africa the colonial powers, the Berlin 
Conference 1885, independent nations have been the ex- 
ception the Dark Continent. Even upon recognized inde- 
pendent states, effective pressure has been brought bear 
for closer integration within the Western world. 

The general situation, years after the Treaty Berlin, 
consists unusual combination factors. Africa remains 
economically dependent the outside world, there little 
mining and even little organized agricultural activity that 
not geared toward export, and the prospects for secondary 
industries are poor. spite such economic drawbacks, the 
policy the major powers now aims one another form 
self-government soon possible. This again largely 
due outside pressure, this time involving not just the 
colonial powers but the world large, and especially the 
United Nations. remains impossible, nevertheless, pre- 
dict much what the future will be, for the absence 
adequate scientific knowledge African conditions, the future 
the continent bound characterized, was its past, 
unexpected developments. 

Among many unexpected and undesired developments, ur- 
banization stands major feature recent years. Nobody 
wanted the African reside colonial towns, except 
the white man’s servant. But has come stay spite 
the most ruthless forms segregation and discrimination 
that have been resorted frantic attempts keep him 
out the first glance, the numbers urbanized 
residents look small. They are only five percent the total 

*Teacher social sciences Seton Hall University, New Jersey 
and American Editor “Zaire”, the Belgian African review. 

Comhaire, “Urban Segregation and Racial Legislation 


Africa,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 15, No. June 1950, 
Pp. 392-397, 


population both French West Africa and Nigeria, although 


Congo, and percent South Africa.? But all available 
data show that African urbanization consists the sudden 
growth few very large centers rather than numerous 
specialized places. One two towns have come into being 
each major territory, where administrative and private 
activities are carried their highest level. the time 
the 1931 census, town Tropical Africa other than 
Ibadan and Lagos had more than 100,000 inhabitants. Six 
others, Dakar (Senegal), Freetown (Sierra Leone), Accra 
(Gold Coast), Kano (Northern Nigeria), Nairobi (Kenya), 
and Leopoldville (Belgian Congo) reached that figure within 
the next years. About others now have more than 
45,000 residents, figure which seems decisive this 
field. After these, there wide gap the smaller towns, 
where the population seldom reaches 30,000, and where 
European interests and activities are less extensive. 

The connection urbanization with foreign influence and 
the growing tendency towards centralization are further 
exemplified South Africa, where the towns built Boer 
and British pioneers are giving way modern metropolitan 
centers. The urban population all races the Union 
numbers more than 4,000,000, total 11,000,000 people, 
and one-third the white population concentrated four 
towns: Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban, and Pretoria. 
Africans have followed the white man’s lead, and Johannes- 
burg, founded 1886, reached the figure 760,000 residents 

Opinion divided the extent which urbanization 
affecting the life the African himself. Official and mis- 
sionary reports often concur with the accounts given travel- 
lers, emphasizing the rural and picturesque character the 
continent. Men the spot, however, complain the damage 
done once prosperous districts the incessant drift town. 
Anthropologists have confirmed the latter view showing 


Census taken only few territories since the war. See for the 
French, Richard-Molard, “Afrique Occidentale Paris, 
1949, pp. xiv-238, 80. for the British and Belgian, “Annual Reports 
Administration: for South Africa,” Year 
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how the departure group able-bodied adult 
men works havoc family life and through the whole 


the tribal organization, that many five people may 


Urbanization 


iffer from the departure one single person.? 


must considered against the background the country 
nature the 
itively small 


where occurs, and when this done, the 
African town seen more clearly and 


that any big city 


Western country. 

The characteristic 
Africa that the 
power rather than the colony itself, and that its position de- 
pends overseas territories, over which the 
Africans themselves have control. 


feature urban center Tropical 
intry behind its growth the colonizing 


The simplest questions, 


raise significant problems. Much 


Inder } an 
under such circumstan 


the building materia 


and food particular, are imported 


I 


from abroad, and this growth urban areas, the 
result pressure from the outside rather than spontaneous 
expansion, becomes heavy strain the resources con- 
tinent left largely undeveloped. Such situation gives excep- 

Western countries 
have been solved more less satisfactory way, thanks 
t 


tional importance problems which 


the development techniques appropriate our sur 
roundings. rder show how our techniques not neces- 
African 


lems connected the supply labor may 


sarily work circumstances, some the 


aL 
given special 
mention and serve 


example many existing difficulties. 


Afri flows spontaneously the towns, and 
more attracted than plantations, mining 
and other activities which are carried under strict Euro- 


pean supervision. Mining areas, nevertheless, have much 
occupied the attention European interests their labor 
being typical Africa large 
result, the implications the drift town continue 
underestimated. The 


conditions are often taken 
excess urban labor supply 
not without serious dangers for the workman, es- 
African town-dweller when newly arrived 


must adjust entirely new way life, and the 

reflected his ac- 


his ignorance are 
lling conditions work. Low standards 


cept: 


employment and social security prevail and wages every- 
cents day for domestic servant 


cents day Leopoldville, 


where remain low: 
Southern Rhodesia, 
Congo, and little 


white settlers the Kivu province, the same colony.4 


Belgian 
four cents for native servants among 


The mining interests claim have found panacea all 


African labor problems the erection large compounds 


ler strict supervision, and are 


where all workmen live unc 
provided free charge with their board and lodging. The 
peaceful appearance these compounds, normal times, 
contrasts with the expressions discontent that are often 
observed urban centers, that they are given wide pub- 
Wilson, Godfrey, “An Essay the Economics Detribalization 
Northern Rhodesia,” The Rhodes-Livingstone Nos. 
and Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, 1941 and 1942, 

Southern Rhodesia, Facts and Figures for the Immigrant, Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, 1949, pp. 32, 80. Charles, Vincent, “Chroni- 
que sociale congolaise,” Zaire, Brussels, Vol. No. October 1950, 
p. 887. 


licity many quarters and the belief that they are ideal 
havens rest has become universally popular. 


Labor disturbances, however, are not uncommon such 
compounds. Riots broke out March, 1940, the Copper- 
belt Northern Rhodesia, where the European workers, 
earning from $200.00 $350.00 month, terminated 
successful strike only see 15,000 Africans come out and 
ask for something more than their current minimum $3.50 
month. Troops were called and opened fire, killing men 
wounding more; 
back The African mine workers Belgian Katanga 
also following the lead Europeans, and 
their movement was equally quickly quashed the militar 
Strikes, albeit 


this was enough bring 


illegal, are common occurrence among 
cans working the Transvaal Rand, South Africa. 
early 1946, the mineworkers appealed vain for raise 
their daily wage cents. The general discontent burst out 
August 12, when 50,000 workers came out the 


gold 


killed wounded policemen, and the workmen thus duly 


nes. Numerous people were arrested, several strikers 


persuaded, returned work after four days strike without 


having secured any improvement their 


After having dispelled the idea that conditions com- 
pounds are perfect, may now look the conflicts arising 
from the difficulties working out satisfactory solution 


the problems African labor ordinary urban conditions. 


Transport workers were almost invariably the leaders 
the organization native trade Although this 
true many other countries, some particular conditions 


unions. 


the African railway workers should borne mind. 

Nigeria, 1935, the established African staff the Govern- 
ment railway numbered 5,300, and the ordinary laborers 
daily wage were The number illiterate and Mo- 
hammedan workers from the North was small comparison 
with that the barely sophisticated workers from the coast 
Their capacity men striving for higher social status was 
not always equal their ambitions, due the appalling 
educational conditions prevailing the territory that time. 
English was the only language spoken the European fore- 
men, although the workers hardly understood it. 


This apparently helpless group had organized itself, never- 
theless, into union which the Government recognized 
1945, these men succeeded launching 
general strike. first, the union leaders were quite moderate 
their demands, and abstained from insisting 
Government refused increase cost living allowances. 
May, 1945, however, the rank and file the men repudi- 
ated their official leaders and decided strike the call 
Mr. Michael Imoudu, railway worker who had been kept 
European war. June 12, work ceased the Nigerian 
railway, and the strike soon involved 35,000 government and 


war time. 


Leys, Norman, “The Colour Bar the Copper Belt,” Johannes- 
burg, 1941, 98. Also Anti-Slavery and Protection 
Society, the 1940 Disturbances the Copperbelt 
Northern Rhodesia,” London, 1941, pp. 12, 


From The Cape Times, daily, Cape Town. 


Nigerian Railway, “Annual Reports.” See also, “The Nigerian 
Railway Worker,” 


Mrs. Oldfield, Africa, London, 1936, 
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municipal employees, out total labor force 90,000. 
Work was resumed various dates August, but the after- 
math the Lagos strike was even more interesting than the 
strike itself, because the men displayed amazing determina- 
tion and efficiency pressing their claims. The issue stake 
was the amount cost living allowances paid, consid- 
ering the prevalence black market practices, well the 
index figure 170. Since 1942, the Government had 
granted increases the amount 100 percent over the basic 
wage, and now offered further percent. The union leaders, 
made wise their past failure trying prevent the strike, 
refused anything less than percent. They obtained the 
appointment, the Secretary State England, com- 
mission inquiry presided over London barrister, and 
their demand was finally accepted, the minimum pay thus 
becoming $.52 day.8 The number the native-established 
staff the Railway was increased 8,700 within the next 
two years, and during the same period Africans also were 
appointed senior posts, where they replaced Europeans. 


feature the Lagos strike was that organized 
struggle for better conditions the Western sense the 
word was combined with indiscriminate reaction foreign 


influence, 


liberating more fundamental feelings. Huge masses 
strikers gathered publicly take the oath the Earth 
Goddess that they would never give those who had 
come spoil her sacred ground. The existence this primi- 
tive element makes possible for labor unrest express 
even among very backward groups workmen freshly 
arrived from the interior and still unaware the European 
strike technique. With regard the question the influence 
tribalism such events, little sectional feeling was notice- 
able Lagos the time the 1945 strike—they were ali 
united against the white man. But subsequent developments 
were somewhat more involved. Strikes Lagos, other 
African towns, have since developed into regular and fre- 
quent labor movements, due the organization recognized 
trade unions and Government labor departments. Increas- 
ing the other hand, have been observed 
preventing the union from splitting along tribal well 
along other lines, while the labor leaders often act partially 
the benefit their relatives and tribal 


the Belgian Congo, there unified railway system, 
and river transport most important. native strike oc- 
curred Leopoldville, the head the river transportation 
system, November 1945, and involved practically the 
entire labor force 30,000. There was labor organization 
all and came the fore. the movement 
remained, much more completely than Lagos, baffling 
expression unrest rather than regular strike.? The Bel- 
gian acting governor, regular army officer, was the spot 
and displayed remarkable restraint the occasion, order- 
ing only the men few essential jobs resume their work 


Nigeria, “Annual Reports the Colony.” Also, ANON., “The 
Nigerian Strike,” The Anti-Slavery Reporter, London, October 1945, 
and final report Davies, Tudor, “Enquiry into the Cost 
Living and the Control the Cost Living the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate Colonial Office, No. 204, London, 1946, pp. 
80. 


observed the spot. 


immediately, although native strikes were expressly forbidden 
law. All workmen went back work after the award 
family allowances, which, for many reasons, were thought 
preferable outright raise salary. the same 
time, similar outbreak took place the neighboring seaport 
Matadi, where the officer charge fired into the crowd. 


Railway employment important feature native life 
East and Southern Africa. Progress slower than the 
West, but Europeans who have served both regions agree 
that the use francas renders labor relations easier 
and work done more pleasant atmosphere. Another 
distinctive feature the railways this region that the 
staff housed management, that the men are relieved 
from the necessity searching for lodgings, although their 
supervision and isolation are far from being strict 
mining compounds. Educational standards are the worst 
feature the situation. 1941, the Kenya and Uganda 
Railway employed only 3,500 established African workers, 
against 16,200 


strike launched both Rhodesias, September, 1948, 
the railway workers were quickly followed domestic labor. 
Work was resumed early November, pending negotiations. 
Although the Government thought fit request illiterate 
tribal chiefs, living far away the interior, order their 
men respect the European law, the determination and re- 
straint shown the workers their action was admired 
all. official commission reported that they were dis- 
satisfied with their low wages and intolerable housing condi- 
tions and suggested too raise wages. The 
Northern Rhodesia Government agreed minimum wage 
$.20 day, with rations kind and housing provided free 
The workmen, spite some improvement 
their conditions, expressed disappointment the perpetuation 
the ration system, which resented degrading expres- 
sion paternalism. 


strike took place Mombasa, Kenya, January 1947. 
The Government had been warned, since 1945, the plight 
laborers coming from the far away shores Lake Victoria, 
who form the majority the labor force Mombasa. They 
could not meet the rising cost living with the existing sal- 
aries, while food and accommodation grew rarer and rarer. 
thousand men, representing percent the African 
working population town, ceased work only resume 
after few days, when the authorities appointed inter- 
racial tribunal deal with the case. The workmen, however, 
refused interim award $.55 minimum daily salary, with 
housing and ration allowances. The European price controller 
claimed that African could live $.27 day and that the 
absence shortage food was proved the few com- 
plaints brought before him against black market practices. 
The tribunal ultimately awarded $.58 casual labor, for 
each eight-hour day work, and $.12 cost living allowance 
all workers. also urged the removal unemployed 
population from town, increase activity the rent con- 


Kenya and Uganda Railway, “Annual Reports.” 


From Empire, Fabian Bureau, London, March-April 
1946. 
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board, and the opening approved shops for essential 


The tribal factor came light Kenya when the Mom- 
basa strikers, most them members the Kavirondo 
(highly detribalized, result the long distance 
failed arouse 


Nairobi, 


territory. The numerous Kikuyu workmen there keep strong 


the town and their home), the sympathy 
} 


the capital the 


the all-important labor force 


connections with their neighboring tribe, and the undisputed 
leadership Kenya labor and 


went Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, the head the powerful Kikuyu 


nationalist movements 


soon 


} 


Tribal Union and, favorite 


one Malinowski’s 


pupils. 

Race relations are probably more important factor 


one likely grow prominence the future. 


icts inevitably assume more serious character 


when employers and employees are separated from each other 


} 


color bar, which may well exist fact without 


Rhodesias. should noted that racial prejudice the 


root delays observed the development education 
Africa, spite the obviously urgent character the prob 


lem adaptation and adjustment the native masses 


that Africans 


But 


fashion, except the local white press, 


should trained only serve the white man. both 


and Belgians, until very recently, claimed that 


mass education elementary level was necessary for the 
time being. Special factors, among which are the Gladstonian 
legacy British West Africa and direct pressure from the 
Holy See 


gence of Nn 


the Belgian Congo, have resulted the 


ighly-educated individuals who stand far above 


and higher education now being made mor 
The French, 
the elite, the hope that their over 


more for the masses than can 


the masses, 


the other hand, have always 


East African Standard, Weekly edition, Nairobi, 
Kenya. See also, Bookar, and Daverall, M., “Economic and 
Social Background Mombasa,” East Africa and Rhodesia, London, 
Septeml 25, 1947, and KENYA, “Report the Commission 
Inquiry appointed Examine the Labour Conditions Mombasa.’ 
Naire 193 11-78, 8 
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foreign agencies, while remaining loyal the ideals French 
culture. The story the late Governor-General Eboue, the 
governor stand for Gaulle and 


only French 
others, offers beginning vindication the French policy.! 
the other hand, the opposition Mohammedan leaders 
North Africa shows that they also believe the possibility 
French culture wiping out all others from the territory 
the French Union. 

the absence adequate knowledge local conditions 
the mistakes made Europeans Africa have been appalling, 
interesting note that official reports describe 
the most serious evils length, their authors were 
perfectly unable realize their responsibility for them. 
the Equator, especially, all speak freely about the extinctior 
whole tribes since the arrival the white man, and about 
the immorality life European-made urban centers, 
compared with the primitive but effective code ethics 
the native village. That something wrong obvious all 
but nobody has answer the problem except the 
African nationalists, who simply urge that the clock put 
back. When urbanization considered, many still say that 
this problem importance, that Africa remains collec- 
tion villages, where towns European origin are excep- 
Such people should try visualize the situation 


terms comparison with the human body. The body 


collection millions cells and, under normal 
stances, only healthy cells, especially the skin, retain 
attention. What about small spot darker ones, 
the doctor says cancer? Nobody will wait until they cover 
percent, even percent the body before concentrating 
all attention such exceptions. The way urbanization and 
other problems work Africa looks strangely the same 
the way cancer works the human body. They will not 
just because today they affect only certain parts the con- 


tinent. 


Felix, New Native Policy French Equatorial 
Africa,” translated from the French, Sudan Notes and Record 


Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1942. 


14. For 
Africa,’ 


a general bibliography, Comhaire, J., “Urban Conditions 
Nufheld College Select Reading Lists for Colonia! 


Studies,” Oxford, 1947, pp. 51, 40. (First edition out of print, second 
edition issued early 1951.) 
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Anthropological 


British Colliery 


PartI. Aspects the Incidence Accidents 
the Coal Industry 


purpose this paper compare the accident rates 
units different size within the National Coal Board (and 
their pre-nationalization counterparts), show that there 
are broadly similar Huctuations throughout, put forward 
hypothesis the chief factor factors determining 
these and, finally, describe experiment based 
this hypothesis and designed decrease accidents. 

The following terms will used this paper: 

(a) Accident rate: the number compensatable accidents 
per 1,000 manshifts. compensatable accident one that 
arises out during man’s employment and causes him 
absent from his job for least three days and, there- 
fore, eligible for payment under the Industrial Compensa- 
tions Acts. 

(b) The Wemyss Unit: The core this Unit the old 
Wemyss Coal Company which owned number pits, vary- 
ing between eight and four, and including the Michael and 
the Wellesley. With nationalization, they became the nucleus 
the Eastern Sub-area the Fife and Clackmanna Coal- 
field. For the purposes this report, the Wemyss Unit com- 
prises the varying number pits the old Company and the 
pits the Eastern Sub-area after nationalization. 

The Michael: This colliery employs 2,200 men and 

the largest pit the Wemyss Unit and indeed Scot- 
land. located East Wemyss, East Fife coastal 
village. 
Wellesley: This colliery employs 1,500 men. 
larger than the average size pit Scotland and the 
largest pit the Wemyss Unit. located the 
burgh Buckhaven and 


*Both Paterson and Willett are engaged research 
Cambridge University, England. 


Section 


Annual Accident Rate: Wemyss Unit, 
Michael and Wellesley 


‘Though there difference absolute value between the 
accident rates the Wemyss Unit whole and the 
Michael and Wellesley, there considerable similarity 
the pattern each curve. The fluctuations are closely paral- 
leled. (Corr. coeff. Wellesley and Michael .54). 
Though Michael and Wellesley are now the two largest pits 
the Wemyss Unit, and have always employed large per- 
centage the Unit employees, neither pit has been large 
enough dominate the Unit’s accident rate, shown 
Table Even they are taken together, the considerable 
body men employed the other pits would have degree 
influence the accident rates the whole unit. 


TABLE 
Percentages Wemyss Unit Employees 
Michael and Wellesley 


1923 1928 1933 1938 1943 1948 


The degree parallelism between the curves for the two 
pits and that for the entire Unit would, therefore, indicate 
that factors conditioning the similarities for the large pits 
also operate the smaller pits. This the smaller pits 
are considered whole, though each individual pit 
does tend have more erratic accident rate. This suggests 
that there minimum size pit, below which extraneous 
factors chance and personality may influence accident rate 
mask those factors leading the uniformities found 
the larger scale. 
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The Michael and Wellesley both work the same strata, TABLE III 
but with differing emphasis the various coal seams. They 
ked Age Distribution Wage Earners Colliery Books: 
haz t.of seams, roof conditions, brittleness 
Age Group 1937 942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
underground travelling distances, etc. Wellesley subject 
hich are unknown 
~ 14-15 3.¢ 2:5 21 1.6 
rainst the supp 16-17 5.5 +.9 3.8 3.1 2.6 
10n tn 1emo!l 18-19 5.1 5.4 5.4 7.0 | 5.4 
accident rates are due unif natural hazard 
20-25 13.7 9.5 11.0 14.0 13.5 
r the consistency ariation were to be regarded due 
number nen who are “accident prone,” terms 
testable performance accident history, then the per- 31-35 13.0 10.9 11.0 11.4 10.7 
41-45 9.4 11.6 11.8 2. 2.3 
ether constant variation natural hazard, which has 12.1 12.3 
out the area men who are prone,” which un- 51-55 6.9 8.1 
likely. 
56-60 5.5 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.9 
Increased mechanizati which the rise accident 
levels under considerat and, therefore, could not 2.1 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.0 
idual pits, nor the entire Wemyss Unit, 
nd 11314 ] 
ne ONarety eguiations 1e ne il 1] 0 
period from downward 
trend accidents for the whole country. 
the trend the frequency accidents because not based 
| 
upon severity as mea urable, either by admission to hospital | 
compensatab minor laceration received 
during incident coming under the notice H.M. Inspector 
Mines, but uteal muscles, the result so- 
called carelessness handling haulage ratchet, 
volving long hospital treatment and convalescence, not 
“reportable,” since the Inspector not concerned. The reduc- 
tion reportable accidents is, therefore, measure the 
effectiveness legislation preventing accidents, due 
phenomena recognized the Coal Mines Act requiring 
inspectoral investigation. 
TABLE 
There correlation between the fluctuations the 
. . . . . . . | 
Admission Mining Casualties accident rates and changes the compensation law and 
Randolph Wemvss Memorial benefit before 1948; and there doubt about the real 
1934/1935 /1936) 1937/19 193919 year | E 
Rate/1 average age has gone up, this increase the maximum 
1. 1. 1.4 1.8 1.¢ 1.¢ 1.2 1.1 ] ] 
order three percent which does not appear significant. 
National figures (see support this view and also 
medical practitioners the area, which they 
whether man’s injuries are severe enough compen- 
7 
cate ~ he came direct: th 
cient uniformity account for these fluctuations. 
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Therefore, are forced consider the possibilities 
another factor, factors, operating contemporaneously upon 
the accident rates the Wemyss Unit. 


Section 


Annual Accident Rates for Great Britain, Scotland, 
Wemyss Unit and Michael Colliery 


The fluctuations the accidents described Section 
are repeated the accident rates for the Scottish Coalfield 
and for the total British Coalfield. 


1949, Scotland, the Wemyss Unit and the Michael 
Colliery accounted for 11, 0.8, and 0.2 percent respectively 
the total manpower the British coal industry. might 
expected statistical grounds, the irregularities the 
curves for the smaller units have been smoothed out the 
national curve but the major fluctuations remain clear. 


Although there are differences the absolute values for 
the accident rates the three subsidiary units considered, the 
form and timing the fluctuations roughly similar (corr. 
coeff. Wemyss and Great Britain .53). 

The graph the national accident rate shows that, com- 
parison with the three subsidiary units, there dampening 
the fluctuations during the 1930’s, and accentuation 
the upward swing during and since the war years, though, 
general, the trends the subsidiary units are recapitu- 
lated. 


would appear, therefore, that the factor factors 
whose existence was postulated the final paragraph 
Section operate over wider range than that embraced 
the Wemyss Unit, though this wider national level, 
they may modified. 


Section 
Monthly Accident Rates: The Areas the 
Scottish Division and the Wemyss Unit 
There general upward trend all the accident rates 
until August, 1949, and the increase the same order 
all except the Ayr and Dumfriesshire Area. 


bi-fold annual cycle superimposed upon the upward 
trend, though this more marked 1948 than 1949, 
Prior 1948, figures for each area are not available, but the 
seasonal fluctuations appear the figures for the Wemyss 
Unit 1947. The close degree similarity between the 
Wemyss Unit and the Scottish Divisional accident rates 
should noted. 


While there has been some increase the number com 
pensatable accidents, consequent the National Health 
surance Act which came into operation July 1948, most 
the estimates the effect this Act have been overvalued 
because allowance has not been made for the normal seasonal 
fluctuation. From these figures, may permissible infer 
that there are two factors sets factors affecting these 
accident rates: 


(a) Factors setting seasonal variation accident rates 
over wide area. 

(b) Factors causing general upward trend accident 
rates over wide area. 


From consideration the previous Sections this re- 
port, may argued that (a) and (b) can identified 
with the factors postulated the final paragraph Section 


Section 
Conclusions 


Certain factors governing the trends accident rates 
the coal-mining industry operate over the British coalfield 
whole. Their effects are contemporaneous, but the mag- 
nitude may vary from coalfield coalfield. 


These trends are not the results natural hazards, nor 
there any degree correlation with the introduction 
machinery (and, therefore, greater exposure hazards 
where would exert itself), nor with 
safety legislation compensation law. There also seasonal 
variation accident rate which cannot explained terms 


“accident proneness” the testable form. 


The lessening degree correlation that follows wider 
and, therefore, less socially homogeneous field embraced, 
explained these factors are considered psychosocial 
forces affecting the potentiality” the miner. Psy- 
chosocial factors stemming from the whole environment 
the mining community will explain the fact that during the 


‘ 


war years there was greater degree correlation fluctua- 
tions time when the industry was being unified nationally, 
and the same stresses created the war were common the 
whole mining community. The existence such factors would 
explain both the trends and the seasonal cycles, accordance 
with the general theory the social aspect accident causa- 
tion. 

adopting measures reduce the accident rate the coal 
industry, heed must taken the foflowing: 


(a) Enforcement legislation may reduce the incidence 
“reportable” injuries, especially those resulting from mine 
disasters, but will not necessarily reduce the total accident 
rate. 

(b) Increase mechanical safety measures (introduc- 
tion helmets, gloves and on), may reduce certain forms 
accident, but the effect the total rate will masked 
that extraneous psychosocial forces. Apparent positive 
reaction such measures must examined the light 
general trends and cycles, and the statistical validity 
figures collieries below certain limiting size, numbers 
men employed. 

(c) Since the major forces affecting trends are psycho- 
social, measures reduce these forces are outside the im- 
mediate sphere control the National Coal Board and 
beyond the capacities individual experimenters. 

(d) The National Coal Board and experimenters col- 
lieries can reduce the accident rate only strengthening the 
resistance the men these extraneous psychosocial forces, 
that is, reducing “accident potentiality.” 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
Experiment the Reduction elem nts social and occupation 
noted the foregoing are outside the scope the current 
Accidents Colliery experiment, but possible attempt affect the long- 
wall face situation. Since essential reduce the ber 
variables the situation, establish the value each 
the whole, one factor alone was selected for the initial 
personal factor, the presence the experimenters the 
situation, and estimate this effect control experiment was 
social values and status The aim the experiment was increase the cohesion 
result the that the working groups one section colliery, throughout 
ccepts them only the lower the social ladder whole three-shift cycle, intensify the concept inter- 
pays scant regard the values and mores around which dependence the field safety, and give value these 
cohered. The cohesion the changes the relations the men the section the re- 
life the miner has been weakened such mechanisms mainder the colliery employees. 
the persed semidetached houses 
the typical estate, families whose social patterns Section 
were developed primitive communalism the “Mine 
Site the Experiment 
Rov been broken up, for only the 
younger can housed such estates, leaving the older Among the seams worked the Michael Colliery the 
hind reaking many traditional relationships. Branxton, which there were three sections, complete 
wns have common traditions, production units, working December, 1948. One section 
t t ] ] d {eT L + 
( ( ( Values ed, ge oOo the west or the main mine not concern us, e 
lly dirt two, the east the main mine, were known the Top 
] 
East Branxton and the Bottom East Branxton. Both these 
ex re on int pit 
This iptive effects social cohesion yards the face advanced 100 yards further eastward 
Che old group was generally that 
faf kinship working under the direction 
work was Carried out their ow! Number Wage Earners Colliery Books 
they could remain actively engaged coa and Their Places Residence 
l thei eater expt nee not only to train 
t the ( tay ih usually had ; 
place work permanently assigned it. Thus, group was Buckhaven 
435 Methil 
I ex sense of 
craft worl 138 Leven and Eastwards 
Largo 
actual mir work 379 East Wemyss (includ- 
works demands ing Rosie) 
and not three-shift system work- Coaltown Wemyss 
ing breaks the operation min- West Wemyss 
Int Incre I eding less skill and experi- 
ence. mir has brief period high wages, almo 
the beginning his care and progressive decline from Methil 
then on. Experience becomes little economic value and thi: Muiredge Hostel (in 
mining society where economic values are ideologically Buckhaven area) 
great irbs belief the continuity the 251 (including 
tem and the solidarity the group. Thornton and King- 
horn 
Thus, the social equilibria family and community or- 
ganizations econ ecarious and, consequently, thei: 
individual bers have become emotionally uneasy and 128 
settled and, therefore, accident potential. 
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than the top section, towards the end 1948. But both 
were moving into area where the coal had been disturbed 
faulting and volcanic intrusions, the Bottom section met 
worsening conditions first, and their speeds advance were 
slowed differentially. July, 1949, the Bottom section was 
about six weeks working advance. 

the East Branxton, therefore, two sections were working 
the same seam general household coal and industrial coal, 
with average height four feet, six inches, fairly good 
roof and pavement, and other conditions such temperature, 
ventilation and distance travelled from place work 
the pit bottom, largely common. They were manned 
approximately the same number men (an average 130 
men each) who were similarly divided into the various 
Finally, the two sections were directed the same 
Oversman Gaffer. The Top East Branxton was selected 
the experimental section and the Bottom East Branxton 


jobs. 


the control. 

was expected that both sections would move into 
area worsening conditions. was put challenge 
the experimenters work this situation where there 
would clear indication positive result the accident 
rate the control section rose the conditions deteriorated, 
while the accident rate the experimental section stayed 
constant fell. The deterioration conditions actually be- 
came more marked than was anticipated, the sections were 
finally closed down and the experiment was, thus, limited 


period nine months. 


THREE MONTH RUNNING MEAN 


LOG ACCIDENT RATE PER MANSHIFTS 


BEcins 


The Michael Colliery does not draw its employees from 
one community but from wide area, semi-oval shape, with 
base miles and depth five miles. this, differs 
from the smaller and more traditional pits and is, therefore, 
more open the influences noted Section (paragraph 2). 
But prototype the large mining centers planned for 
development the future. The populations the Branxton 
sections follow this pattern mixed geographical origin. 


Section 
Accident Rate Prior the Experiment 


will seen Figure that during the year 1948 there 
similarity between the accident rates the Top and 
Bottom East Branxton Sections and that both have high 
degree correlation with the accident rate for the whole 
pit. Therefore might assumed that either section typi- 
cal the pit and that would permissible use either 
control for the other. 

was difficult establish 
valid statistically for this experiment. Part this 


accident rate that would 
report, compensatable accidents per 1,000 shifts were used, 
but, whereas compensatable accidents, considered 
and for whole pit, have sufficient frequency, this not 
when considered monthly and for section. There were 
three other record sources. First, there was record all 
accidents treated the Colliery Ambulance Room, but since 
mainly covered the two daytime shifts, was therefore, 
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kept below ground 
each the three firemen both sections, all injuries 
treated them during their respective shifts. This record 
varied its completeness with each fireman and was, thus, 
open bias. Third, every man receiving 
accident considered sufficient severity for him 
become eligible for compensation has, 
tion Acts, reported and recorded 
These reports are obviously 


But 


inadequate. Second, there was record, 


the Compensa- 
pit-head book. 


inder 


subject individual bias. 


relationship between compensatable acci- 


the main, they appear purpose, 
linear 
dents and such reported accidents when figures for the pit 
idered (C.A.) (R.A.) 1.26]. 
accident rate was eventually 
gave statistically valid frequency 


estimatir 


some extent was levelled severity and, 


tatutory and could 


ue, these records were 


found any other colliery factory. 


Section 
The 


their inter- 


rational level, 
and the 


ranslate this a 


safety, 
awareness the 
had 


regions 
achieve this, 


thinking this fashion. 


tinuou 


possible during work- 
ness interdependence, the team sense, 
this case was yellow. addi- 
com- 
joined the colors the loca 


low-light intensities, yellow 
] 7 
club and, therefore, already had 


the co: 


team endeavor. 


accidents occur the face 
liberal with the color there, and 
accidents was due incorrect setting 
one shift for the security the 


setting steels were the obvious 


next 


experimenters. 


work conditioning the men the 


itially outlining the scheme the whole 
telling them intention paint the 
drawing from them their understanding 


color symbol had 


accidents was too great 
ressed that the 


posi- 
tive aspect, that yellow was not indicate but 
I’m leaving 


neighbor left this 


secure for neighbor,” “my 


this 


secure for This condi tioning re- 


shift underground, since 


quired frequent visits to each d 


situation directly possible 


and needed a considerabDie Knowledge ol symb ol systems 


the men, that the new symbol could linked 
Tunctiona: unit. 


During this period, opportunity was taken discover the 


ilture people who are 


but approximates 
the group’s ideals, wherefore they have great social influence. 


Through constant contact with these men and expanding 


] 
yhose ordination most closely 
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and emphasizing them the experimenters’ ideas, any ten- 
dency resist the color symbol stimulus was reduced. 


Throughout the period the experiment every oppor- 
tunity was taken strengthen the cohesion the section 
group, particularly relation the remainder the 
pit. Through the culture carriers, the experimenters en- 
couraged section smoking concerts, group trips Glasgow 
and Edinburgh for the important football matches, and 
greater interaction Saturday nights. 


February 12, 1949, after four weeks verbal stimula- 
tion, the 562 movable steel roof supports were painted with 
18” yellow band. This initial painting had renewed 
because poor quality paint absorbed the coal 
dust obliterated. second painting was al- 
lowed deteriorate gradually and lasted for about three 
months. addition, large black and yellow black 
and yellow ground was placed the entrance the road- 
way leading the section, 


and became 


ain divert some the prestige 
the football club maintain the team spirit the section. 
Verbal stimulation was continued high intensity through- 
out February, March and April and was then gradually re- 
duced much lower degree throughout July, August and 
September until was the same level the experi 
menters’ interactions with other sections. 


establish control the effect color alone, similar 
painting has been carried out another colliery the area, 
the Frances, with which the experimenters were careful 
have the minimum contact. Since was necessary allow 
sufficient time 
vent stimulation leaking from the 


interval between the two paintings pre- 
Michael the Frances, 
seasonal fluctuations accident 
and because geographical separation might have meant 


avoid distorting effe 
rates, 
working different social situation, was decided delay 
this control experiment until year after the original. is, 
therefore, still under way and inconclusive yet (May, 
1950), though there does appear little effect due 
color alone. 


Section 
Results 


From the beginning the verbal stimulation January, 
1949, the rate the Top East Branxton fell until 
mid-March. March 28, the section began run into bad 
working the coal was 
fault and 
thinner, 
feet. 


intrusion, that became more brittle and 
and the average working height dropping three 


During this first period, the face workers found that the 
bright color the steel supports enabled them line the 
supports more easily the desired straight lines, and 
there was decrease the number improperly set steels. 
This overt reaction lasted for days after the first painting 
and for days after the second. 


should noted that during this first period, the Bottom 
showed some reaction the verbal stimulation, 
having proved impossible isolate them completely from 
the Top section during the preparatory talks. During early 
February, the Bottom section entered area bad condi- 


section 


p 
The men are aware, 
dependence in the field 
unconscious 
come habituated to 
| 
the stimulus had 
ing hours. The aware 
was symbolized 
bined with the black | 
major professional foc 
1 1: | 
Since the maj 
was decided to | } 
the majority 
steel roof 
} face and 
shift, the coal face and 
targets for overt action 
The preparatory 
symbol consisted | 
working group, 
| 
steel supports, 
that the main caus 
related the working 
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tions. not certain whether the rise accident rate be- 
ginning that period was the result steadily worsening 
conditions, conformity with the trend for the whole 
pit. July, the section began close down and production 
ceased September. 


the Top section from March May there was up- 
swing the accident rate the same order for the Bot- 
tom section, although the rate was already lower than the 
Bottom. This upswing may due the incidence bad 
conditions, may follow the trend for the whole pit, but 
interesting note that all Paterson’s figures for 
his accident reduction experiments the R.A.F., there 
counter-reaction following the first downward reaction, be- 
fore the downward trend resumed. 


From June onward, the accident rate for the Top section 
began fall although the working conditions worsened 
steadily and production ceased early October. com- 
parison with the rate for the total pit, for the Bottom 
section working similar conditions, the reduction acci- 
dent rate during the period the experiment was consider- 
able, percent the expected accident rate. The re- 
duction was real and not the result lessened reporting, for 
the number wound dressings used the firemen the 
face also decreased. Shifts lost through accidents fell cor- 
respondingly. 


was unfortunate that the sections used for the experi- 
ment should have experienced worse conditions than were 
expected the outset and that work them had dis- 
continued befure the full effect the experiment could 
measured, and before the accident rate the Top section 
showed signs steadying new level. 


Section 


Problems for Further Investigation Suggested 
the Results the Experiment 


believed that the results demonstrate the practicality 
the method reducing accident rate coal mining, and 
test the validity the premise this report. 

necessary carry out comparable experiments 
determine: 

Whether effect” apparent 
through time. That is, whether the conditioning 
wears off and how long takes so. 

Whether the “plateau effect,” does appear, can 
avoided new methods repetition. 


becomes 


Possible other methods inducing group cohesion. 

What methods are appropriate larger units such 
the Michael Colliery itself (see Section C), 
even wider fields, involving knowledge the re- 
gional group. Thus, seems the experimenters 
that approach suitable Scotland Durham 
may ineffective South Wales, though the funda- 
mental principles would still hold. 

experiments could carried out prevent 
lessen the extreme individualization that appears 
consequence mechanization and may underlie much the 
resistance machinery the mine. This the background 
the discrepancy between calculated and effective increase 
production after mechanization. 

This method, and others like nature (after testing 
for different environments), could put into action the 
National Coal Board 
apply them. 


but would require trained men 
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Boys’ Gangs 


Roy 


first contact with gangs New York City was 
er-school Board Education Community 
501! Manhattanville, the 


astern fringe Harlem. had volunteered worl 


n tension at the request of Dr. Gene Weltfish, 
nville, who was interested 
adjustment between different 
Ss ilvin 
Manhattanville had shared the wartime and 
movem Puerto Ricans into the city, until today 
composed about one-third American Negro, one-third 
Puerto Ric ind one-third Italian-American and 
others. Being the fringe and transition, the 
in i] suby]e trictic etween the 
the the resident, 


While I was at the Center, our contact with gangs was 
dances. worked from May 
October 1946 and was able pass the group work 


examination and get license. May, 1947, 
vent vorker, and then was trans- 
ferred P.S. Harlem for the summer 
program. Here, lerable antagonism, both be- 
tween ged the Center and the 
Center social workers, and between the Puerto Rica 
rou neighborhood and other cultural groups 
sur neighborhoo¢ 

Wit neighborhood, cultural antagonisms were not 
often apparent from our position the Center. There 
rity American Negroes and sprinkling 
non-Negro The Negroes had groups their own and 
would gen stick them, although they would 
play with the others pick-up games baseball. Certain 
ndividual would play regularly with Puerto Ricans. 
distinction was openly recognized even the 


director and one the staff members fre- 


contempt Puerto Ricans and discussed 


present with the University Puerto Rico. 


bers of the schools are fictitious 


to avoid identifying 


the superior qualities the American Negro boys over the 
However, incidents between Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans were noticed The friction that 
for the duration 
tell, soon forgotten. 

More than two years later, the fall 1949, went back 


work P.S. 502 


during the summer. 
was incurred between teams lasted only 


the game and was, far could 


number changes had taken place 
and the community. The Center was being 
operated under the joint auspices the Board Education 
and the New York City Youth Board. had new, young, 
tically-oriented, and basketball all-Ameri- 
panded 


both the center 


psychoanaly 


can director, and greatly The whole 


approach was changed. group was charge 


work wit 1new 


being used help the more maladjusted youths. 


and difficult groups, and kind superficial 
therapy was 
was assigned work with the male groups. Most the 
the gang had previously worked with had grown 
and were either finishing high schools, looking for jobs 
working. they were groups all, they were the 
basketball league and various teams. was assigned 


work with three new male groups. 


One group older boys, between and years age, 


center when first went there. They 


delinquent illegitimate activities, 


around the 
showed no evidence of 
This group gave 


having accepted the Center’s standards. 


the chance begin systematic research groups social 
agencies 

The second group included boys and around 
years age, and contained two who would occasionally come 
into the Center (from marijuana). Neither 
the two boys any time exhibited aggressive anti-social 
“cultural” 
tended avoid the 


behavior. One was the most active boy the 
activities the Center, while the other 
Center program. 


The third group consisted boys under years old. 
They were included the afternoon program, but excluded 
from evening activities, which were for those over 14. How- 
ever, this did not deter them, for they would slip during 
thrown out when spotted the 
and attempted get 


the evening, only 


Center director. The group worker 
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them included the evening program special case, but 
this had still not been accomplished when left the Center. 

Antagonism between the staff and groups within the Center 
seemed minimum, this time, although there were 
few individuals who were antagonistic toward the staff. 

The director was sympathetic toward research and gave 
full cooperation collecting data. All participa- 
tion this point led first attempt systematic 
analysis. purpose was two-fold: first, aim was 
experience, field worker, interracial interpersonal rela- 
tions areas tension. Later, gathered more experience 
working with groups, and learned group worker pro- 
cedures, attempted develop procedure systematic 
analysis group workers’ process records which could 
standardized and used social agencies evaluating their 
group work programs. 

Part the job group worker record, immediately 
after participating activities with group, accurately 
possible, verbatim report what took place the group. 
thus participant-observer record conforming the 
accepted criteria scientific procedure—the preserving 
the time sequence events, and the recording the events 
soon possible after their occurrence, preserve re- 
liable report. was aim devise objective procedure 
analyzing these process records order evaluate progress 
with groups. 

Roughly, may said that the attempt here apply 
method quantification similar the Dollard-Mowrer 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient? data the order that 
reported William Whyte Street Corner 
and other minute-by-minute reports the interaction within 
group group with other persons, provide indices 
various aspects social relations which indicate degrees 
individual adjustment, group cohesion, and integration 
into social agency. The following excerpt from the 
process record one meeting, reported group worker 
(with 12-21 year-old group), just before started working 
with them. 

(the president) and the team met with Miss Hill 
(the group worker) 8:15 p.m. the seven, Mr. Louis 
(the Center director) had seen Ramon Garcia, Robert Rod- 
rigues, and William Gonzales, previously the Center. 
Miss Hill explained her presence being one guidance 
and advice any their undertakings problems; 
the next meeting, male staff-member would Miss 
Hill’s place. Joe introduced the various members Miss 
Hill and explained that several were absent. tried get 
the club meeting into order, but not having been too success- 
ful, stated that fine cents would charged those 
who didn’t keep order. There was some opposition, but 
was finally agreed that fines would charged the pre- 
vious years, order was maintained, least during the 
business meeting. 


See Dollard Mowrer, Method Measuring Tension 
Written Documents,” Jour. Abnormal and Social Psychol., Vol. 42, 
pp. 1-32, 1947. 

Chicago, University Chicago Press, 1943. 


New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1943. 


“James Rosario brought the subject sweaters and 
dues. Robert Rodrigues asked the dues would used for 
the sweaters. Joe said that each member brought cents 
per week, little time they would have saved enough 
money for their sweaters; however, each member must have 
his dues fines paid within three weeks, otherwise would 
excluded from the club. comment was made this 
statement. Peter Negron wondered the club would con- 
tinue collect dues once the sweaters were bought. All were 
favor this. 

president adjourned the meeting until the following 
week, since there was further discussion. Mr. Louis re- 
minded them the Center’s Halloween Party held 
Friday, October 28. Most the boys said they would attend. 
leaving the room, Ramon Garcia asked (Mr. Louis) 
she (Miss Hill) would attend any more meetings. ‘You 
know these meetings may get little rough. don’t think 
she’ll like them.’ Mr. Louis said that she didn’t expect to, 
another staff member had been 

worked P.S. 502 until January, 1950, when left 
order continue work doctorate Columbia Uni 
versity. 

While at P.S. 
this kind research. Dean Mannheimer, the Bureau 
Social Columbia University and the Research 
Advisory Committee the Youth Board, referred Mrs. 
Maude Craig, head the Research Department the 
Youth Board. After several consultations and considerable 
the Research Department 


data, and 


502, talked various persons interested 


Research 


delay, was finally employed 
similar analysis, but with more limited 

evaluate the Youth Board group work programs. was here 
that the systematic analysis was first applied produce re- 


sults and evaluations. 


The Detached Worker Program 


The purpose the Youth Board prevent and reduce 
juvenile delinquency, and this end has set exten- 
sive program group work. This program includes “De- 


tached projects designed 


contact anti-social 


street gangs. The program had been operation for nine 
months when the study was made and this the first evalua 
tion that has been made it. analysis was, thus, designed 
assess the progress and effectiveness the program. 
The Detached Worker program was formulated serve 


those street clubs that were with social agency, 
with particular attention groups which had evidenced anti- 
social patterns behavior. The were attached 


agency 


workers 
social agencies, but needed operate outside 
order contact the unafhliated groups. The job involved 
establishing relations with groups order direct theit 
interests and activities into constructive channels. The workers 
were trained social workers with group work experience. 
There were seven Detached Workers contact with 
groups. 

The neighborhoods which the projects were located were 
designated the Youth Board high delinquency areas. 


Their population state transition, with recent and 


All names are fictitious. 
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continuing influxes Negroes and Puerto Ricans and dis- 


placement other ethnic elements. All the areas have had 
active anti-social gangs operating and engaging gang wars 
during the post-World War period. the 
gang two areas also that the gangs exist 


clusters certain neighborhoods, and that the proximity 
gangs one another, itself, would both symptom 
tension that neighborhood and source potential con- 


Furthermore, the 


gangs claim territory their own, 
feel safe this territory, and resist any encroachment 
other gangs. Consequently, borderline clashes might occur 
territories. The ethnic 


] 1 
composition of the groups contacted is about the same as 


wherever two gangs have 


that the neighborhood’s population. 


groups ranged size from six members 


were composed boys from years old. Within the 


groups, the age range was from two eight years. None 


the groups was any employed member 


information was majority groups had one- 
half more members school. 
majority the groups contacted exhibited anti-social 
behavior, ranging from such acts breaking windows and 


insulting teachers one case old boy fatally 

. Over half of the 

One-third 


1 
r members in active 


stabbing another boy front 
groups had least one member who 


arrest referral the 


the groups had know: 


less than three months, only half roups had 
been contacted the workers, they had time 
move very far along effecting changes group behavio 


The workers were with most the groups for from 
hours per week, depending upon the worker. 

contacted, none the groups were members the 
which the worker was attached. Since then three-quarter 
the groups have joined have been participating the 


agency progr 


ince was not time make analysis even 
sample process records, was necessary resort 
intensive interviews designed cover the same data the 
ewed each the Detached Workers 
the whole Aseorical sequence of 


worker participated with each group 
information about events during this same period 
which the worker did not participate, but which involved 
other members the community. check the reliab 

interviewed the heads the borough 


the Youth Board, who had periodical 


these reports, 
contact with the 
worker 

Although the analysis itself concerned with indices and 
variables, order preserve the data record 
individuals interact 
This hypothetical, case constructed from suc- 
cessful events from all the workers’ reports, and will, thus, 
kill two birds with one stone. 


how 
hypothetical case will described. 


The original data disguised 
that single worker can identified. All events de- 


scribed are recorded 
the other the workers and groups, but 


having actually occurred one 
composite 
story gleaned from the reports all the program workers. 


Story 
Mack, the South Side House Detached Worker, heard 


about gang called the Tigers soon went the 
House meet his new director November, 1949. His first 
month the job was spent going around the other social 
agencies the neighborhood, East End House, Public Schools 
505 and 506, Community Centers, the Y.M.C.A., the Lin- 
coln Avenu Presbyterian Church and the Catholic Youth 
Organization St. Johns. met neighborhood and borough 
leaders, the Youth Board borough head, the local Police 
Athletic League director, active woman leader the 
P.T.A., and another woman who had been allowing the boys 
use her cellar community meeting place. All these 
people knew the Tigers. also went the Juvenile Aid 
Bureau, where was given the names Tigers who had 
been arrested referred the J.A.B. Youth Squad officer 
said that the past year the Tigers had been one gang 
war with their rival gang, the Commandos. 
Mack then checked the names had with the schools and 
found that least 


( 
1 
| 


boys were attending school regularly, 


The woman who had the cellar community center knew 
two members the Tigers and had heard that there were 
about members, from years old, who were using 
physical force get neighborhood boys join. Mack also 
learned that the gang was breaking windows, that some 
them had been hanging around “gin mill,” that “the gangs 
here aren’t moving together except cases trouble,” and 
that “the one-man crusade (by Judge Jerome) has really got 
these guys sweating asked the woman she 


could arrange meeting with the Tigers her cellar, through 


the two members she knew. 


took two weeks for the woman arrange meeting. 
The group was very reluctant meet Mack—they thought 
was Finally, meeting was arranged for 4:00 
p.m. one Friday. 5:10 p.m., seven Tigers slouched 
Mack saw that was necessary take the initiative, 
explained his position the boys: how was working with 
the Youth Board help groups getting them sports equip- 
ment, place practice and play ball, and organize any 
other kind activity they might interested in. The boys 
then invited Mack meeting the Tigers that night. 
The toughest part Mack, that explaining who was 
and what was getting out it, was over. 

the Tigers’ meeting, Mack took passive role,” 
speaking only when addressed, and saying that would like 
come their meetings. The boys accepted this and gave 
Mack telephone number where they could reached. 

Saturday, Mack called the boys from his home 
another borough, saying that had basketball for them. 
said would wait for them they wanted come and 
get the ball, and that afternoon they came over pick up. 


From then on, Mack went regularly the Friday night 
meetings the Tigers. During the first week, saw the 
few members had met for very short intervals—once 
Saturday, then again and Wednesday, for about 
minutes each day. 

The boys wanted organize basketball team, Mack 
arranged practice period for them the House gym and 
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which the boys treated each other the 


attended. informality wit 
drug store. 


second Friday meeting 
House one evening week. street corner 

Six weeks after the initial decision made, the 
successful and netted enough 


boys tried 


told them about the 
This brought the boys into 


that Harry, one 
teachers, would glad act coach for the team, they 

dance was held. was very 
wanted him. The boys accepted, although there some pay all the ‘forms. Some the 
They both bring wine into the hall, but Mack and the directors made 
bottles until they went out again. After the 


nated publicity with the responsibility for sched- Mack was invi 
dance, Mack was invited with the boys the sporting 


the teams and acting coach. 
goods store make the went along and helped 
but declined their offer 


Mack then 


hey saw 
and like him. Mack was desig- 
them check their 


uling games for 
the same second meeting, the boys introduced plan them pick out what they wanted, 
their They had decided that they wanted hold him jacket. 

raise funds for and jackets for the team. Along with these new and 
Center director, with whom shared the relations the 
the venture, Mack agreed let them those outside the Within the group, leadership 
boys then proceeded beginning shift. Before the basketball team or- 
Mack: was leadership was the hands the best organizer 
and his clique, the wat counselor and his 
hout question. But 


dance 
ccessful activities, there were 
After consulting 

with one another and 
come misgivings about 
hold the dance the House. 
ponsibilities 
act treasurer 
Mack see the Their 


designate certain res 


hat and coat checks for the dance. aggressive 


decisions accepted wit 


carry out this job, was necessary 
> > > > » o¢ yr ) 
organizing the dance, the purchase the wat leaders, especially decisions recreation. 
freshments, carried out mainly the boys. But, the 
day the dance neared, more and more things came boys attitudes toward the House had also 
changed. The original attitude aloofness had 
and now the boys greeted 


open participation 


consult Mack, until found 
when they came the House. 


about which the boys 
devoting his time the job working with the 


changed 


all members 


himse 
hostile toward the House 


Tigers. frequently spent 
with them. first, the boys had been openly 
and the They agains 
hat Mack attended, the boys asked orhood threw bottles against the Hou 
door and terrorized the kids coming out the House. During 


the third meeting 


. the owing mon 1, 1ere vas “TCE 
their meeting night might have changed order fit and 
the House schedule. This arrangement brought the boys April, 1950, when this analysis was made, Mack had 
into the House nights week, besides the time they spent fully integrated the Tigers South Side House. They 
there working the dance. were participating regularly the program, were friendly 
the staff members the House, and were not hostile 
following day, Mack heard that one the 
other groups the community. represented the House 
Children’s Mack had very close friend with the 
picture their team appeared the leading borough news- 
paper, their names were mentioned radio disk jockey 
mediately. They both appeared court behalf the boy 
they requested favorite record. They were becoming 
and had him paroled and returned the group. since this 
recognized and accepted members their 
boy had been known the court six previous petitions, 
the group was certain that would committed the make this ideal case complete, would 
State School. successful intercession produced very project beyond the data for any one group available 
positive reaction among the boys, who immediately made him this analysis. would have shown that the improving 
made subsequent appear- and continuing good relations were maintained 
the community 


group was completely integrated into 
legitimate social (not anti-social) 


interaction the workers 


the boys. Only one the gang 


ith the increasing 


their 


hostile Mack, but recognized and 


One would have show how 


hem. 

degree acceptance Mack the group, this boy also 

became friendly. with the gang actually induced changes the values 

orientations the members which would permit them 

the During this month, the boys were friendly toward participate the community, rather than condemned 

the House staff, but when they were the House they and expulsion. Further, one would have descri 

mostly within their own The first meetings the how the same program had been carried out with the Tigers 
ewhat tense and formal, gang, the Commandos, and any other gang the lo- 

that all potential gang hostility 


House were som 


the boys became more 
never did reach the same degree 


cality, with equal 


group the 
control 


this reduced 
program. 


active and interested 


the area would 


could 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
during the period when the gangs were active, that approach. Mack took the initiative explaining his function, 
until the bers into adulthood, got jobs and settled and then waited for the group act. This they did when 
family lif they invited him their next meeting. went the meet- 
ing but did not say anything until was asked. After 
boys had volunteered their phone number, Mack called them 
offer them ball. Throughout, Mack initiated one action 
and waited for the boys start the next interaction—he let 
the boys the pace, while Jim tried set the pace himself. 
vited, Jim “tried to get the group to come into the Com 
ity took them bus rides and trips the 
wo I t te tl Succe ( failure 1 1 ] } | 
+] | + ] } beach, and “talked to them about organizing a club,” all 
fore the group had proffered any further invitations asked 
for cooperation. Successful interaction consisted alternate 
initiations each, kind reciprocation that depended 
Gain: initiate new sequence events between the 
Acceptance 
worker and the group. Failure came when the worker seem- 
possible that rel nsh ill ingly tried force number events the group without 
n thir See S pen. TI wor fails e! t tl nteract 
comn nterest Mack’s case, there clear evidence changes group 
our worker lations. replaced constructive activities, sports and dance. New 
call sim interests had been aroused. Relations with the worker changed 
houl the moved int relations with the House which involved 
hift from negative positive attitudes toward the staff, 
the early the relat vari- participate the program and new contacts 
the mount with staff and House members. How had this been 
ort activ the worker Partly, was the result Mack’s approach using 
interests, carrying them out, and letting the group 
neces tic ice. Allowing the group set the pace means, 
alternating initiations with the group. More 
means acting equalitarian rather than 
i i i ri¢ ) 
ting new relations, and following, through responding 
n ( fil sche 
‘ ‘ sil I + . . . . 
With the development two cliques, this was beginning 
if ii a4 
xeyond the techniques Of individual workers, there are 
two points res may may not effected. The 
organization the Detached Worker program such that 
ige¢ ctive ictivitie 1 
center and, turn, may utilize the facilities the agency 
re a -LUD, tried to L: 
achieve his ends working with groups. 
exhe t e organization This type of organization can be contrasted to the Central 
the were not Harlem Street Clubs which placed workers the 
OT $tatus Of Ul) group—status \ 
only effe 


carried out. seems that such 


1+ at al } 
Ive, at all, 


Fourth pattern interaction can seen Mack’s 


Teen-Age Gangs: Report the Central Harlem Street 
Clubs Project Welfare Council New York City, New York, 
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without any formal attachment community center. 
any changes effected the groups were necessarily due 
the efforts individual workers. There was organi- 
into which the worker could integrate the group and 
through which could provide them with improved status 
recognition. The success the Central Harlem Project 
how effective single worker with group can 
how few persons are actually needed conduct such 
aprogram. However, the lack organization serious 
ndicap and every effort should made coordinate all 
mmunity facilities such programs whenever possible. 

The difference the organization apparent the dif- 
ferent foci analysis this project and the Central Harlem 
Project. latter focused almost exclusively workers’ 
techniques actually changing behavior and values. Although 
these changes were included this analysis also, this project 
vas able focus the degree integration into social 
regardless the workers’ techniques. 


Thus, one the worker’s techniques get the 


group 
join the Center and participate its program. Mack’s 
ase, one the steps toward changing the activities the 
was increase the amount time the Tigers partici- 
pated the House program. The Tigers were introduced 
whole new set relations with persons they had not 
with the Com- 
nandos, they were playing basketball under the tutelage 


previously contacted. Instead fighting 
House coach. They were placed different organiza- 
tion with different codes behavior, activities and goals. This, 
nitself, change group behavior. the Tigers continue 
participate these new activities, they will, time, take 
the values and orientations the others with whom they 
nteract. they resist, can predicted that they not 
continue participate, since these values and orientations 
will meaningless and they will lose interest. The Tigers 
were their way achieving new status the com- 
munity. this continued, expected that they would find 
rewarding try maintain and improve this status and 
they would, therefore, motivated continue participate. 
contrast, Jim had contacted total seven groups, four 

rogram with them.” the other three groups, one had 
not joined the Center. 

The second point program failure. Suppose Jim had 
een completely successful with his group, the Pirates. Jim 
was the only Detached Worker operating borough where 
there were number active gangs, including the rival gang 
the Pirates, the Chiefs. These two gangs had recently 
been fighting for control the local territory. Since De- 
tached Worker had contact with the Chiefs, there was 


means controlling the behavior this group. Then, finally, 
one the Chiefs saw Pirate with one their girl friends 
and the Chiefs decided “do battle” with the Pirates. When 
the Pirates heard this they held meeting which Jim 
was present. All but three the members voted against 
the “rumble.” The three did not include the war leaders and 
his clique. Two nights later, the Chiefs came looking for the 
Pirates. was Sunday, the Center was closed and Jim 
was not with the boys. There was battle and year-old 
boy, Chief, was killed. The Pirates had had chance 
avoid the fight and Jim was helpless. this point, the police 
Youth Squad took over, picked over half the Pirates, 
took them court and sent four boys, including two leaders, 
back the State School. The Pirates were completely broken 
group and Jim lost all his influence with the boys. 

The long process changing the Pirates’ activities and 
relations, and Jim’s hard work, were all destroyed the 
lack program with the Chiefs. all the active gangs 
any area are not contacted and successfully worked with, 
program with any one group continually jeopardy and 
past success can turned complete failure. 


Conclusion 


summary, the following six points can listed im- 
portant the success failure group workers captur- 
ing boys’ gangs and changing their behavior. Four these 
are techniques for the individual group worker, the other two 
refer the program whole: 


Individual Techniques 

Success failure preserving relations, participa- 
tion worker group interests. 

Success failure establishing rapport, identification, 
and belongingness, participation group activities and 
contributing the group’s preservation. 

Success failure directing changes toward con- 
structive activities after being accepted, carrying out ob- 
jective activities. 

Success failure letting the group set the pace and 
promoting democratic rather than autocratic leadership. 


Program Organization 


all community 
facilities, attaching workers community centers and pro- 


Organizing program coordinate 
viding channels communication and coordination with 
police, Children’s Courts and other social agencies. 

Organizing program areas that all active anti- 
social gangs each area can contacted and worked with. 


Code Ethics 
the Society for Applied 


anthropologist must take responsibility 


ecommendations, never maintaining 
technician unconcerned with the ends 


his applied scientific skills are directed. 


adopted will inevitably determine 
hence ends can never used justify 
lity must taken for the ethical 

} 


and social implications both means and ends 


specific responsibility the applied 

promote state dynamic equilibrium 
within systems human relationships. This means that the 
hropologist concerned either with maintaining 
system human relationships state dynamic 

aiding the resolution system into such 

new state achieve greater degree well-being for 


the constituent individuals. further concerned with 


equilibrium those poten 


which greater well-being for the 
t 


stems human rela 
ied anthropologist takes responsi- 
most inclusive system inter- 


sequential changes the actions 


his skill and conditions 


ild take what responsibility can for the 


ployment sho 


long time effects his acts, recognizing that within present 


rical knowledge, predictive skills must sup 


plemented continued individual attention the func 


a systen 


applied anthropologist 


whether using his scientific skills behalf em- 


ployer fee, whether using them behalf 
other which the application his anthropological 


regarded applying speci- 
anthropology, addition the 
ethics which governs his behavior 


itizen, and scientist peace and 
different fields applied anthro- 
need specify behavior 
anthropologist 
the question the classification 

implications might drawn, pro- 
hips between anthropologists 
both co-workers and informants, 


these special fields can best 
groups applied anthropologists within each field 


government, public relations, communications, etc. How- 
general principles outlined this code are believed 
ble the work applied anthropologists. our present 
day world, specific goals 


organization can bind its 


value systems, e.g., religious, political philosophical issues, but 
can insist professional ethics applied anthropology 


involve 


the foreseeable effects all applications 


of professiona! skills 


skills will specifically advance some value goal which 
owes personal allegiance. The applied anthropologist may 
not any situation justify course action appealing 
set values which himself owes personal al- 
legiance, unless willing submit this course action 
the same scientific tests would use other applied 
situations. 

That applied anthropologist may undertake commis 
sion behalf any interest, segment, section 
group, which anthropologically recognize 


related system human relationships, without 
those whose behalf undertakes the task, 


avowal, 
his intention taking the whole into account.! 


I 


recognize also that actions taken behalf any such 
group may create crises the system individual mem- 
bers, and that the duty the applied anthropologist 
point out the need for other measures, not previously in- 
cluded the group’s program, provide for recovery after 
such crises disturbances have occurred. 

That the applied anthropologist should recognize special 
responsibility use his skill such way prevent any 
occurrence which will set motion train events which 
involves irreversible losses health the loss life 
individuals groups irreversible damage the natural 
productivity the physical environment. 

That the applied anthropologist must take the greatest care 
protect his informants, especially those aspects confi- 
dence which his informants may not able stipulate for 

Finally, applied anthropologists accept code ethics: 

advance those forms human relationships which 
contribute the integrity the individual human being; 
maintain scientific and professional integrity and responsibility 
without fear favor the limit the foreseeable effects 
their actions; respect both human personality and cultural 
publish and share new discoveries and methods with 
colleagues; those are the principles which should accepted 
and which should known accepted all those who 
work the disciplines affecting human relationships. 


has been emphasized discussions that the applied anthro- 
pologist may properly work for partisan group within 
(e.g. The National Association Manufacturers, the Congress 
Industrial Organizations, the Anti-Saloon League, the Planned 
Parenthood League, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
the National Conference Christians and Jews, etc.) recognizing 
that such groups are significant and important part our social 
life and that improvements the functioning and social under- 
standing any one such group can valuable the whole 
ciety. However, the applied anthropologist should also scrutinize all 
special interest groups the possiblity any such group 
coming destructive the larger whole. 


For example, members aboriginal groups just entering into 


complex culture contact situations. The publication real names 
members pre-literate groups together with records prac- 
tices which may some later time come under public censure 
local interdiction case which such care needs exercise. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


recording the sound the voice, course, the problem 
establishing criteria for determining the beginning end- 
ing individual’s activity quite simple. previously 
stated, are limited the threshold the apparatus 
used record sound, whether the human ear elec- 
tronic recording device. Assuming, objective test, that the 
individual’s hearing within the normal range and that 
demonstrably placed distance from the persons being 
observed, that can reasonably expect hear least 
when they are saying even not always what, our criterion 
becomes one the presence absence sound. used 
accurately, the criterion should state the conditions obser- 
vation, such factors distance from the person, being 
outdoors indoors, presence background noise and the 
like, which may limiting features. the same way, when 
tape wire recorder being used, the characteristics 
the instrument should given, well the location 
the microphone and its capacity for picking the voice 
varying distances and intensities. 

Unfortunately, the recording sound, least the de- 
termination beginnings and endings the human voice 
far the simplest all the operations the field human 
relations. becomes more complex, any follower high 
fidelity recording aware, when become interested 
other measurable qualities the human voice—intensity, 
pitch, timbre and the like. involves essay into harmonics 
which is, however, sufficiently well-understood amen- 
able the individual field worker’s requirements. merely 
has state the tonal combinations wishes record and 
the electronics engineer can design for him the type re- 
cording apparatus needed. 

Once escape from the easy avenues the voice into 
the relatively unexplored areas gestures and action, 
are confronted with much more difficult problem. Here, too, 
must not only guided the need determining 
presence absence, but also what. Although the answer 
our quest for criteria that are limited the ob- 
servable manifestations the skeletal muscles and although 
this superficially may seem very simple thing record, the 
problem making discriminations between beginnings and 
endings muscle movements highly complex. 


The essential characteristic muscle, from the individual 
fibre the anatomical assemblage fibres which receives 
Latin name and performs specific mechanical functions 
the movements the body, that contracts and relaxes. 
the living human being, unless most the action the 
muscles concealed clothing, possible determine 
with considerable accuracy, the contraction and relaxation, 
not individual muscles much systems muscles 
which control the major types movements the body. 
the face, the action speech, except the rare individual 
like the ventriloquist, accompanied movements the 
muscles around the mouth and often other parts the 
face and head. watching individual, even through 
window into soundproof room, automatically can de- 
termine when starts talk without thinking very much 
about it. Our cue the movement the muscles around 
the mouth and lips. see them contract the beginning 
speech, and the end, relax into non-tensed state. Our 
eye trained perceive the degree response the degree 
muscular involvement—the half-smile, the opening the 
lips the person about reply, and the pronounced con- 
tractions and movements when the person responding ve- 
hemently. the same way, can set similar criteria for 
smiles frowns, both which have clearly definable be- 
ginnings and endings. some persons, smiles are more 
cult record when the individual’s mouth does not return 
completely its initial state with mouth closed and muscles 
around the face completely relaxed. There are people who 
relax only half-way the normal facial pattern the 
jority, half-smile persists and the face apparently con- 
ditioned this state constant element repose. When 
they respond again, the muscles contract from the half-smile 
position and once again come back it, rather than the 
complete state relaxation. Similar and comparable move- 
ments occur around the eyes, raising the eye-brows, winking 
the eye merely opening contracting indicate atten- 
tion. 

making our discriminations beginnings and endings 
from operational point view, have decide whether 
those points which begin record the occurrence 
action mark its termination shall involve the many separate 
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types action patterns, which can discriminate sys- 


I 


auscle paths, whether are 
the start 


describing the 


nly the 


tematically 


interested ( total response, or finish 


any eactions which 


series types muscular 


decide select ant. If, for example, are in- 
terested interaction, may decide record our be- 
ginning, the first visible change face (mout eye 
whether involves speech smile for that matter, the 
occurrence nodding head. can, course, 
separate these out, can recognize that they often occur 
together and consequently that are, from operational 
point view, justified refusing make between 
speech action smile and/or id-nod and 
speech action without. Whatever choice make 
matter but have realize that the choice 
pretty strongly affected the degree which can 
make objective distinctions the basis the muscular cri- 


ion. Hence, difficult tell whether person who 

occurrence any selected and re- 
sponses, whether they occur together singly. 

Once use different type criteria, i.e., the case 


the response pattern and decide, for example, record sound 

well muscular movements the mouth, will fre- 

quently obtain very different results. person talking will 

often let his voice stop completely, far one can tel! 

udibly, and yet the muscles the mouth will still worl 

ther responses significant, 

the response pattern obtained 

alone will widely different from that 

uscular movement the criterion. The 

reverse, however, except the case the ventriloquist pre- 
viously mentioned, would not true. 

Once come head-nods directional head movements 

however, contraction and relaxation muscle systems are 

t we use as our cue to observational criteria, 


portion the body. this instance 


assign beginnings and ends, since the 
head-nod occurs from starting rest- 


ontinues with motion until 


the head returns its vertical position and its orientation 
toward the other person. Directional head movements (turn- 
ing the head before replying person one side) are 


orientations toward another person and cease when the orien- 
tation achieved—an orientation which may may not 
parts the body, 


accompanied movement other 
The 

meet with increasing frequency move away fron 

the common patterns response, speaking (where the 

frowning and the lik 


problem one geometrical position well 


significant thing about the movement the head 


voice not the cue), smiling 
This 


the contraction-relaxation cycle, but this type action, 


instances starting walk, getting after 
not difficult describe, 
relaxation, and continuous 


well suc 


is one ot 


one 
starting state movement 
then ensues until the movement space ends and the 
again one relaxation. 

Geometrical position, the starting place for operationa 
discrimination when the individual relaxed state, 
the 


necessarily one deciding which many changes 


and 


easy observe, problem here 
individual 


record measure. 
from one side his chair the oth 
lying top the other and place the 


one intends 


shif 


} 
Ne 


floor, 


may make any one number physical movements whic! 
have beginnings and ends, and all these 


to decide 
which are are not significant for the particular 
mind. Similar 


into account when we 


hypothesis based inductions from 
investiga 


la 


considerations 


which are similar 


taken decide what 


gestures hand arm, act 


the head-nods, involving particular paths space and 

particular combinations muscle systems. Fortunately fo1 

the individual interested total response, they occur almost 

invariably association with speech other activity the 

face and head, and are apparently primarily accentuators, 

intensifiers, rather than occuring except 
few special situations, cultural physiological. 

Once the investigator has decided which patterns action 
are significant for his purposes, selected out the type which 
clearly presents initial state relaxation, which may 
may not associated with geometrical position, 
relatively simple situation. His trouble comes when tries 
describe the transitions from one state movement 
the next. (To continued) 
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The Committee International Exchange Persons, 
the Conference Board Associated Research Councils ha: 
announced the 1952-53 Fulbright Awards which will 
effective for the academic year commencing the Fall 
1952. Approximately 230 awards are available 
lecturing and advanced research the following countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Egypt, France, Greece, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Turkey and the United King- 
dom and Colonial Dependencies. The awards are available 
the fields Education, Humanities, and Natural and Social 
Sciences. Application forms and additional information are 
obtainable from the Executive Secretary, Committee In- 
ternational Exchange Persons, Conference Board Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Applications must mailed not later than 
OCTOBER 15, 1951. Graduate students desiring enroll 
for courses abroad pursue directed program studies 
at the pre-doctoral level should apply to their local Fulbright 
committees directly the Institute International Edu- 
cation New York City. 


The Reverend Franklin Ewing has been appointed 
Director the Institute Contemporary 


Fordham University. Father Ewing, who assistant the 


Russian Studies 
Very Reverend Laurence McGinley for research and 
Assistant Professor Anthropology Fordham, will con- 
tinue the duties those posts. 

Father Ewing succeeds Dr. Richard Burgi, first director 
the Institute and Assistant Professor Russian Litera- 
ture Yale University. native New York City, Father 
Ewing has made extensive anthropological studies the Near 
and Far 


Robert Jones was member the staff the Presi- 


and Projects 


dent’s Commission Migratory Labor whose report, 


Labor the United has been issued recently. 


The Spring Meeting the Committee for the Social 
Scientific Study Religion was held Harvard University 
April 21, when was decided change the name the 
Religion. 


Social Relations 


Committee for the Scientific 


Talcott Parsons the Depa 
Harvard, who gave address and 
vas elected the new Chairman the Committee. Other 
officers are Professor Prentiss Pemberton Andover-Newton 
Seminary, Vice Chairman; and Professor Paul William- 
son, Me. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., Secretary- 
Treasurer. next meeting will held Harvard 
November Those interested should write the Secretary- 
Treasurer. Social scientists who may have research em- 
pirical nature the field religion report the next 
meeting, should write Professor Parsons about the pos 
place the program before October 


Two additions have been made the anthropological 
the University North Carolina. Dr. Frank LeBar has 
been named Assistant Professor and Dr. John Honigmann, 
Associate Professor. Both have also been appointed Research 
Associates the Institute for Research Social Science. Dr. 
LeBar, addition offering courses Oceania, primitive 
technology and Southeast Asia, serving field director 
cultural study the Veterans Administration psychiatric 
hospital Roanoke, Virginia. Dr. Honigmann offering 
courses general anthropology, primitive religion and field 
methods, and will devote about half his time collaboration 
research project concerned with the cultural organiza- 
tion U.S. Air Force bases. The staff anthropology 
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Chapel includes John Gillin, 
search Professor; Guy Johnson, Professor 
Anthropology and Sociology, John 
mann, Associate Professor and Research Associate; 
LeBar, Assistant Professor and Research Associate 

Coe, Instructor and Director the 
pology and Archaeology. 


Honig 
Frank 
; Jof fre 


Professor 


shed Recife (Pernambuco) Brazil, 
the Brazil. The 


sociological study the rural wage-earners 


Institute 
and small 


the Northern agricultural region Brazil, 
order suggest measures for the improvement 
social conditions 

The Institute has departments sociology, human-geogr: 
phy, anthropology, economy and statistics. Foreign scholars 


Congress and the Federal Government, which equally in- 


terested in the tudv and 


Professor Olen Leonard 
direct courses conferences and 


housing conditions Northeastern 


Institute also engaged the 
and the distribution the 
Other activities which will begin 


conferences the following 
Gilberto Freyre, Heloisa 
Teixeira, Manuel Diégues, Jr., and 


the cooperation Brazilian 


information and pub 


intends publish periodical within 


Ay enida 


The address the Institute Joaquim Nabuco 


(Pernambuco) Brazil. 


Professor and Re- 
and Research 


Institute Social Research has 


1 
devoted the 
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American Association for the Advancement 


Science Meetings 

Philadelphia December 26-31, 1951 
Meeting rs of Section H 
from December 30, 
the such 
from December 31. 


(Anthropology) will held 
1951. Other related sections 


biology and psychology, are meeting 


Joint symposia subjects common interest will 
held Section with the Biometrics Society, the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society and the Eastern Division the 
Association, the Society 


Ameri- 


Arch the Society for Research Child De- 
~ 
velopment and other organizations. General papers will 


Septem- 
will cover topics general interest such 
Brandt will act 
Kluckhohn and 


accepted, title accompanied abstracts, 
ber 28. Symposi 
Clyde 
participants. Area coverage sym- 
Africa and Asia. 

headquarters for the A.A.A.S. and for Section 
will Bellevue-Stratford Reservations for 
that hotel and downtown hotels should made 
well advance through the Housing Bureau for A.A.A.S., 
Architects Building, Philadelphia Pa. Rates start 
$4.50 for single and $7.00 for double room. Advance 
ich assures receipt the total printed pro- 
the meetings, $2.25 for 


Cultural Relativism which 
chairman, and Ralph Linton, 


posia will concentrate upon 


Rice 


other 


registration, 
gram well before the date 
members and $3.25 for non-members, and may made 
through the Administrative Offices, 1515 
Avenue, N.W., Washington D.C. The meetings are 
open the public, but audience and program participants 
advance the meetings 


are urged register either 
($2.00 and $3.00 for 


tively 


members and non-mem 


Inquiries regarding Section meetings may made 
the Secretary: Marian Smith, 501 West 113th Street, 
New York 25, 


Agency 


Lenroot, 


The Children’s 
has announced the retirement 
after years 
nominated 


Bureau the Federal Security 
Miss Katharine 
Martha Eliot has been 


service. Dr. 


the Chil- 


Miss Lenroot’s successor 
dren’s Bureau. 


SUN 
The 
| 
and students will brought teach and engage 
research projects carried under the auspices the Insti- 
tute, which will offer training opportunities the social 
sciences students regional universities. Thus, will Son 
center for the diffusion knowledge the social sciences 
and fill real need modern Brazil. 
Largely instrumental the foundation the Institute 
was Gill erto Frey1 a wl » had the support of the Natic nal A 
rural population the country, well the improve Schl 
ment their conditions living. 
this 
il List i i 
Vanderbilt 
. | . 
pilot projects with 
Brazil. The staff the havi 
limitation cultural ind 
this year, include ing 
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Some Recent Books 


The Human Group, George Homans, Harcourt, Brace 
Co., N.Y., 1950, pp. xxvi-484, $6.00. 


book with laudatory foreword Bernard DeVoto, 
mmendatory introduction Robert Merton and en- 
pre-publication dust-wrapper blurbs Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., and Lewis Mumford hardly requires further 


luslastic 


this excellent book. 

The chief merits Human Group are that deals 
with human organization terms dynamic 
haviors particular individuals reasonably small groups 
ind thus level where observation possible; that pre- 
sents simple and systematic way organizing and describ- 
ing such behaviors; that completely ignores traditional and 
cademic barriers separating the social sciences; and that 
written clear, unpretentious and frequently entertaining 
manner. Professor Homans not one those social scien- 
tists who bewilder, and often, feared, impress the 
public with terrifying specialized jargon, who seek 
the development any 
the 
uses 


woid the precision, necessary 
science, tremendous array nebulous concepts, 
definitions which are continually shifting. usually 
clear and simple English, and when has use 
that needs special definition tries tie down definitely 
possible and stay the definition after has made it. 


idea 


Professor Homans does not pretend that the basic concepts 
used him the analysis human organization are any 
way original. Nor his particular combination these con- 
cepts altogether new. His method presentation and illustra- 
tion them, however, such should lead much wider 
acceptance the general point view represents than has 
hitherto been the case. 

There are those who are usually, though not always, 
found the older social sciences economics, political 
science and psychology, who feel that too early the 
game for anthropologists sociologists concerning 
themselves with conceptual schemes, especially such schemes 


Reviews the Literature 


show any tendency based objective observation. 
Homans recognizes that for knowledge useful must 
organized, and that into the field without least 
tentative framework for organizing the phenomena 
observed and studied, results, many cases, pack-rat 
collection interesting oddities or, best, catalogue 
great number partially related items. He, therefore, 
has undertaken present simple working scheme that can 
used the study any human groups. order that the 
scheme may generally applicable, has limited himself 
the use abstractions the first order, i.e., abstractions 
developed directly from observation and requiring the mini- 
mum interpretive skill. has also decided use few 
concepts possible (applying William Occam’s razor). 

The interrelationships the individuals making social 
groups are analyzed Professor Homans terms ac- 
tivity, interaction, and sentiment. The individual relation- 
ships analyzed are thought being in, tending toward 
steady state. activity, Homans means the kind things 
people do—walk, talk, work the garden, assemble ma- 
chine, row boat and on. interaction, means the 
patterns relationships between two more persons—one 
person talks and another responds, one person gives order, 
others carry out. sentiment, means the emotions and 
attitudes the people engaged activities and interacting 
with each other. Various kinds group situations are illus- 
trated from cases taken from the literature which are then 
analyzed terms interaction, activity and sentiment (with 
which apparently meant certain customary 
kinds behavior, thrown occasionally). From his analysis, 
Homans derives certain hypotheses, which, unusual the social 
sciences, frequently appear verifiable through further ob- 
servations. The cases uses are taken from Roethlisberger’s 
and Dickson’s studies the bank-wire room The Western 
Electric Company’s Hawthorne plant; Whyte’s studies 
the Norton Street gang Firth’s work 
Tikopia, Hutch’s work Hilltown, and Arensberg’s and 
Macgregor’s study the Electrical Equipment Company. 
the course his analysis these cases, Homans shows the 
effects environment and external pressures the groups 
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behavior. are impressive. 
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with 


and emphasize various points. 
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statements that might 
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Puerto Rico’s Economic Future—A Study Planned 
Development, Harvey Perloff, University Chicag 
Press, 1950, pp. xviii and 512, $4.75. 


This book written economist and although the 
principal recommendations involve economic adjustments, its 
extensive analyses and considerations social, demographic 

cultural factors, make unique among studies “under- 
areas. many technical assistance programs 
being initiated throughout the world make the book ver 
timely. Puerto Rico, which has been under United States’ rule 
for half makes effective laboratory which 
effects various assistance programs and develop- 
graphic and economic data and other source 
material available the author, add the value and 
the 


for interested the strategy change 
under-developed areas. 


many Puerto Rico resembles the other original 
Spanish dependencies the Western Hemisphere. But its 


people did not rebel against the mother country did the 


Under the Spanish crown, the country had character- 

which form background that must considered 
understand present-day problems and trends. De- 
spite attempted changes, most these characteristics have 
persisted through the years United States’ administration. 
The government was highly centralized, with little local 
autonomy. economy was dependent upon exportation 
few products and importation many essentials. The 
lation was composed great mass poor, with few middle 
class and small group wealthy. Agriculture was and has 
remained the backbone the economic structure. Large es- 


tate owners owned the better lands and even late 1940, 
only about percent the crop land belonged percent 
farmer-operators, with less than acres the average. 
itional factors inhibited investment other than agri- 
cultural and closely related industries, and agricultural, 

dustrial and distribution enterprises were, and remain, gen- 
erally inefficient and traditional. Birth rates have always been 
high. Recent reductions the death rates are, therefore, 
very important factor the mounting population pressure. 


Under United States’ rule, economic ties the mainland 
and various tariff exemptions, resulted 
levels (for instance, literacy increased from percent). 
But there much dissatisfaction with this Poverty pre- 
vails and many believe that United States control has retarded 
the development local autonomy. More than two-thirds 
the population have annual incomes less than $1000, 
percent less than $500, and they suffer from chronic 


tional deficiencies and other results low living standards. 


The author correctly presents the man-land ratio the 
island the most crucial problem. Puerto Rico now has 
natural increase and density rate (645 persons per square 
mile) that rivals and perhaps exceeds all other non-urban 
parts the world. estimated that the rapidly increasing 
population (40,000 per year) will have doubled 1980, 
unless migration patterns change. planning programs 
technical assistance, the seriousness this problem for Puerto 
Rico, and similar areas, must considered. The improved 
health and sanitation facilities and practices are largely re- 
sponsible for this population increase, well for the pre- 


status,” “class,” and 
for ordering —ab 
say see little utility Homans’ notion 
clearly not first order abstraction according the 
criteria himself lays down (pp. 10-13), but requires 
7 ra i . . 
great deal interpretation. Such interpretations are often 
difficult impossible make and doubtful use and dubiou 
validity made. This clearly demonstrated large and 
well-known body literature psychology (see the worl 
Landis, Bard, Cannon and others) and has recently been 
supported studies testing the ability trained interviewers 
as 
recognize accurately attitudes held persons they have 
terial complementing and the the 
Pareto. 
scheme cover wide variety iber situa- give 
tions. The and stat 
psychologists addition, multi 
tude other material, from even wider range sources, 
used further illustrate tha 
is always the case when su $1 gra 
used, persons with little low 
particular area can find fault from that 
area. for example, not the saga 
Gisli Sursson said especially with regard 
the custom fostering children (p. 253). The general tov 
excellence this book, however, cannot much damaged rec 
desire say something lead 
de rsto¢ 1. F« r example, on page 37 he Says, | in 
this element (interaction) can often and 
definite, which gives them infinite charm for persons 
certain temperament.” The social scientist who has bias 
against anything that smacks precision and method, (there 
are many them), might led this statement thin 
that Professor Homans one them. Nothing, 
long Professor Homans has been could unaware 
that the history all hat they 
operations and quanti 
DOOK WIll give a grea 
more precise and quantitative methods the study social 
benavior, al thi | read, whicn it greatiy 
deserves. 
Jour. LIV, No. 1949, pp. 330-337. 
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mentioned death rates. This reduction began early 
the century, and the birth rate has remained fairly constant 
—about 39-43 births per 1000 people, compared with 
the United States. The author observes that the relation 
between birth and death rates the result man’s institu- 
tional adjustments his environment, and that any rapid 
change either rate cannot expected influence the 
states that the reduced birth rates western indus- 
trial nations cannot produced such areas Puerto Rico 
any device simple birth control education. Although 
few would disagree with him this point, will criti- 
cized sociologists and anthropologists for considering the 
effects income, education, urbanization and birth control 
separate solutions. 


From the data level living study made the island, 
the author finds that reproduction rates for rural families 
not drop until the $2000 annual income mark has 
reached. reasons that since the population percent 
1941 incomes would have increase fourfold 


been 


the economic brake could begin sufficiently effective, 
given the cultural milieu Puerto Rico” (p. 212). also 
states that seems become effective force 
family limitation, only after the mother has had least six 
eight (p. 214). While recognizes 
that incomes and education are related, does not seem 
grasp the fact that the whole configuration which produced 
lowering birth rates the middle classes westernized in- 
dustrial cultures, are not matter classroom indoctrination 


incomes, considered separately together. 


From the study fertility rates, the author observes rural 
towns are much lower than other rural areas, and then 
recommends land division programs solution the rural 
population problem. Since these small rural towns embody 
many the middle class small proprietor groups, the recom- 
mendation seems sounder than many have read. However, 
problem, observes that after the great famine, Ireland re- 
duced her population emigration, and lowered the birth 
rate increasing the age marriage and, thus, the number 
unmarried persons. not clear how the author could 
have read the cited Arensberg and Kimball sources without 
recognizing that the change land tenure, key element 
rural Irish life, was more important reducing the birth 
rate than was emigration. Failure understand this situation 
deprives the author strong argument favor family 
property means developing the necessary attitudes for 
present, favor future satisfactions, which 
related the reduced birth rate. 


discounting 
seems to be 


Many more Puerto Ricans may migrate permanently 
the United States than the author estimates (6,257 per year). 
Also, had resorted more general use the fertility 
ratio (number children under women child-bearing 
age), could have avoided the criticism that improved re- 
porting births recent years may mean that the birth rate 
actually falling, even though does not appear be. 

Excluding military, veterans and other defense outlays, 
direct federal grants and expenditures from 1930 1946 
have averaged about $23,700,000 year. this, percent 
was for relief, “emergency” outlays and subsidies, and only 


percent for regular service development. The author 
criticizes this policy making scattered ameliorative expendi- 
tures approach. The author also reveals that 
tax evasion Puerto Rico may amount percent 
those collected and that assessment more line with true 
values would 


Following 


recourses, 


greatly increase the contribution the island. 


consideration the various programs and 
establishes the model hypothetical situation 
balanced industrial and agricultural organization 
developed and economic controls and planning imposed. 


Perhaps the greatest criticism this book 


contribu 
tion the literature planning its basic nature. differs 
completely from the reports the county land-use planning 
committees, composed technicians and farmers main- 
land county who are charged with the responsibility execut- 
ing the changes recommended. Since the book was produced 
vithout the type involvement the agencies and people 
who can effect changes this planning program, few its 
recommendations will followed account the existence 
the book. Another criticism, implied but not answered 
the author, when writes the utmost importance 
that attention focused the question priorities, that 
is, the weight given the various public programs.” Pri- 


orities are not given adequate attention. 


closing, the reviewer would not the book justice 
did not revert the opening paragraph this review. The 
negative evaluations made later are insignificant when com- 
pared with the great worth the book the present time. 
This reviewer knows recent book dealing with under- 
developed area that equals this one the comprehensivene 
the considerations and validity analysis. honed 
that the future, plans for technical assistance programs 
social scientists may team with the few economists who 
have the interest and understanding for cultural and demo- 
graphic factors which the author this book has demon- 
strated. 
Loomis 


Vichigan State College 


Book Notes 


Field Theory Social Science, Kurt Lewin, Harper and 
Bros., New York, 1951, pp. and 346. $5.00. 


This volume brings together Kurt Lewin’s later 
papers theoretical, conceptual, and methodological prob- 
lems social psychology. The earliest paper was originally 
published 1939 and the latest 1947. Although these 
essays will particular interest social psychologists, 
other students human social behavior should also find them 
great interest, for Lewin was respecter traditional 
academic boundaries. This evident the present collec- 
tion. Some the papers reprinted here, such 
Theory and Experiment Social Psychology” and 
Group Dynamics” are quite well known and appeared 
the more popular journals; other equally valuable papers are 
probably available here for the first time many students. 

The papers vary widely quality and difficulty. Espe- 
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cially good are the first, third, and fourth papers. Even the 
student who rejects the general theory therein will find 
wealth provocative insights and generalizations. This 
true even when Lewin obscure and difficult, often is. 
the other hand, such papers Theory and 
Experiment Social Psychology,” when discusses the 
adolescent, and Ecology,” when deals 
with food consumption, rather esoteric argot seems hang 
the coat tails quite simple, common sense analysis and 
contributes nothing scientifically. 


Although these papers deal primarily with the 
methodology and theory, good deal substantive re- 
search reported, mainly way illustration. The author’s 
analysis such general concepts those learning and 
frustration into differentiation seems the 
reviewer valid and useful. 


Whether not one agrees with Lewin’s general theory, 
seems conceded that was brilliant experimentalist. 
But Lewin himself repeatedly points out, scientific progress 
depends something more than the accumulation facts 
even common sense generalizations. Unfortunately, this 
reviewer not qualified comment upon Lewin’s theory 
such, although will risk the statement that Lewin’s topo- 
logical constructs and formulae serve mere illustrative usage 
only. However, Lewin takes some pains deny this the 
first paper, and Progress Psychology.” 
Lewin’s thinking seems cut obliquely across many the 
schools thought today’s social sciences. Behaviorists, op- 
erationalists, symbolic interactionists, Freudi- 
ans, and others will find that the author has disconcerting 
way incorporating tenets from each the other schools 
without eclecticism, least the obvious kind. 


Unravelling Juvenile Delinquency, Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1950, pp. 
and 399. 


This the first report series studies delinquents 


being conducted the Gluecks. essentially study 


causation” or, more specifically, what are the char- 
acteristics distinguishing delinquents from non-delinquents, 
and under what conditions delinquency most likely occur, 
Five hundred delinquents are compared with 500 non-de- 
linquents matched age, ethnic origin, IQ, area 
dence, etc. Personal and family backgrounds and relationships, 
school and community relationships both groups were 
studied and tabulated. Character and temperament were in- 
vestigated through Rorschach tests and psychiatric inter- 
views. From this material, characteristic delinquency patterns 
evolved and attempt made develop prediction tables 
delinquency. 


Mathematical Biology Social Behavior, Nicolas Rash- 
University Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951, 
pp. xii-256, $5.00. 


The social scientist working the field, analyzing his data 
after his return, attempting apply conclusions developed 
from his work the work his colleagues, will disap- 
pointed this book. The author’s analysis social behavior 
developed mathematically from postulates about social be- 
havior, postulates turn have been deduced 
from applications the mathematical biology the central 
nervous system understood and described the author. 
The result that few the many formulations and conclu- 
sions contained this book appear any way verifiable 
the field the laboratory. The entities involved the 
formulations not appear most cases capable 
quantification manner prerequisite the kind mathe- 
matical manipulation employed. The only material social 
behavior that seems have any pragmatic utility contained 
the few pages (pp. 53-57) dealing with the 
should noted, however, that quantitative approach 
the study behavior, having pragmatic validity, growing 
out data produced the systematic observation phe- 
nomena, and yet having important and far-reaching theoreti- 
cal implications capable mathematical expression, possible, 
attested the work Jaques Loeb, Crozier, 
Hoagland, and others. 
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